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The termination of conflict 


LEWIS A. COSER 
Department of Sociology, Brandeis University 


Certain social processes are finite, i.e., 
they are defined by their transitory charac- 
ter and the manner of their termination is 
institutionally prescribed. Courtship ends 
when union with the beloved has been at- 
tained in marriage; formal education ends 
when the educational goal has been reached 
and examinations or commencement exer- 
cises mark completion of the process. Other 
social processes, however, such as friend- 
ship or love, have no precise termination 
point. They follow a law of social inertia 
insofar as they continue to operate if no 
explicit provision for stopping their course 
is made by the participants. Social conflict 
is such a process. While in a game, for 
example, the rules for the process include 
rules for its ending, in social conflict ex- 
plicit provisions for its termination must be 
made by the contenders. If no mutual 
agreements are made at some time during 
the struggle, it “ceaseth only in death” or 
in total destruction of at least one of the 
antagonists. The termination of conflict 
hence presents problems that do not arise 
in finite processes. 


Various types of conflicts can be classi- | 


fied according to the degree of their nor- 
mative regulation. Fully institutionalized 


1This paper was written while the author 
was carrying out research at the Institute for 
Social Research, Oslo, Norway, under a Ful- 
bright grant. 


conflicts, such as duels, may be said to 
constitute one extreme of a continuum while 
absolute conflicts, in which the goal is the 
total destruction of the enemy rather than 
a mutually agreed-upon settlement fall at 
the other extreme. In the second type, 
agreement is reduced to a minimum; the 
struggle ceases only upon the extermination 
of one or both of the contenders. As Hans 
Speier has said, “peace terminating an ab- 
solute war is established without the en- 
emy” (9, p. 223). 

It stands to reason that conflicts of this 
kind—at least between contenders with a 
rough equality of strength—are exceedingly 
costly and exhausting. If the contenders 
wish to prevent their struggle from becom- 
ing a zero sum game in which the outcome 
can only be total defeat or total victory, 
they have a common interest in establishing 
mechanisms which can lead to an agreed- 
upon termination of the struggle. The fact 
is that most conflicts do indeed end long 
before the defeated has been totally crushed. 
“Resistance to the last man” is almost al- 
ways a phrase. As long as one belligerent 
survives in one’s camp further resistance is 
always possible; yet combat usually ceases 
long before this point is reached. This is so 
because both parties agree upon norms for 
the termination of the conflict. 

While absolute conflicts allow practically 
no agreements as to their termination, cer- 
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tain types of highly institutionalized con- 
flicts have built-in termination points. 
Trials by ordeal, duels and other agonistic 
struggles are centered upon symbolic end- 
ings which give them game-like features 
and determine the outcome automatically. 
A score is kept, a goal line established, max- 
imum injury is conventionally fixed. When 
the score adds up to a certain number, when 
a certain type of injury has been established, 
or the goal line has been crossed, the con- 
flict is over and the loser as well as the 
winner can easily perceive the outcome of 
the contention. 

In conflicts not fully institutionalized, as- 
sessment of relative strength is not an easy 
matter so that the loser may not in fact 
concede that he has lost, nor may he even 
be aware of it. Therefore, it is to the in- 
terest of both contenders that the point at 
which victory is attained or the point be- 
yond which no more gains can be antici- 
pated, be marked as clearly as possible so 
as to avoid unnecessary exertions on both 
sides. Termination of conflict becomes a 
problem to be solved by both parties. 

The termination of conflict is a social 
process dependent upon, but not directly 
deducible from its pursuits. It is, as Georg 
Simmel has noted, “a specific enterprise. 
It belongs neither to war nor to peace, just 
as a bridge is different from either bank it 
connects” (8, p. 110) (To be sure, the out- 
come of a conflict is related to the goals of 
the antagonists and to the means by which 
it is fought; its duration and intensity will 
depend on objectives and available re- 
sources plus the time and effort required 
to achieve a decision. But the termination 
of the conflict, that is agreement as to what 
constitutes a true decision, highlights some 
factors which are not deducible from its 
pursuit and must hence be studied sepa- 
rately. 
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For all except absolute conflict, termina- 
tion involves a reciprocal activity and can- 
not be understood simply as an unilateral 
imposition of the will of the stronger on the 
weaker. Therefore, contrary to what com- 
mon sense might suggest, not only the po- 
tential victor but also the potential van- 
quished makes crucial contributions to the 
termination. As a military commentator has 
pointed out, “war is pressed by the victor, 
but peace is made by the vanquished. There- 
fore, to determine the causes of peace, it 
is always necessary to take the vanquished’s 
point of view. Until the vanquished quits, 
the war goes on” (1, p. 18). Victory, in 
other words, involves the yielding of the 
vanquished. By the very act of declaring 
himself beaten, he achieves a last assertion 
of power. With this act, as Georg Simmel 
has said, “he actually makes a gift to the 
victor” (8, p. 114). The capacity of making 
gifts is a measure of autonomy. 

If both victor and vanquished are to 
make a contribution to the termination of 
their conflict they must arrive at some 
agreement. Thomas Schelling has recently 
argued persuasively that “limited war re- 
quires limits . . . but limits require agree- 
ment or at least some kind of mutual recog- 
nition and acquiescence” (7, p. 53). This 
applies not only to the conduct but also to 
the termination of conflicts. In order to end 
a conflict the parties must agree upon rules 
and norms allowing them to assess their 
respective power position in the struggle. 
Their common interest leads them to accept 
rules which enhance their mutual depen- 
dence in the very pursuit of their antago- 
nistic goals. Such agreements make their 
conflict, so to speak, self-liquidating. To 
the degree that such rules are provided, the 
conflict is partly institutionalized and ac- 
quires some of the features of the agonistic 
struggle alluded to earlier. 
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Agreements as to goals and determination \ 
of outcome shorten the conflict. Once a 
goal has been reached by one of the parties 
and this accepted as a clue to the accep- 


tance of defeat by the other, the conflict is 


ended. The more restricted the object of 
contention and the more visible for both 
parties the clues to victory, the higher the 
chances that the conflict be limited in time 
and extension. Emile Durkheim’s dictum 
concerning human needs, “The more one 
has, the more one wants, since satisfaction 
received only stimulates instead of filling 
needs” is applicable in this connection. 
Agreed-upon limits upon the “appetites” of 
the contenders place normative restrictions 
upon a process which does not inherently 
contain self-limiting properties. The history 
of trade unionism provides interesting ex- 
amples. 

Struggles engaged in by business union- 
ism, given its limited goals, provide for the 
contending parties an opportunity for settle- 
ment and furnishes them at the same time 
with recognizable signals as to the oppor- 
tune moment for ending a conflict. Revolu- 
tionary syndicalism, on the other hand, has 
always been plagued by the problem of end- 
ing strike action. Since its goal is the over- 
throw of the capitalist order rather than im- 
provements within it, it cannot accept as the 
end of the conflict outcomes which would 
constitute victories from the point of view 
of business unionism. Revolutionary syndi- 
calism is faced with the dilemma that no 
outcome of a strike, short of the overthrow 
of capitalism, can be considered an accep- 
table form of conflict resolution so that its 
strategy is foredoomed to failure. Not sensi- 
tized to clues which would allow them to 
conclude that a victory has been reached, 
unable to recognize peace overtures or con- 
cessions from the adversary, revolutionary 
syndicalists are not in a position to take 
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advantage of partial gains. Paradoxically, in 
this case, those who are under ordinary con- 
ditions the weaker party demand “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of the stronger so that they 
make it inevitable that the struggle can 
cease only upon total exhaustion. 

The above examples illustrate how closely 
specific outcomes are related to the aims 
of the contenders. The smaller the sacrifice 
a party demands from the opponent, the 
more limited the aims, the higher the 
chances that the potential loser will be 
ready to give up battle. The loser must be 
led to decide that peace is more attractive 
than the continuation of the conflict; such 
a decision will be powerfully enhanced if 
the demands made upon him are not exor- 
bitant (1, p. 253 et passim). When the 
war aims of the winning side are limited 
as, say, in the Spanish-American war or the 
Russo-Japanese conflict of 1905, the mak- 
ing of peace is relatively easy. Once the 
Japanese war aims—the stopping of Russian 
penetration into the Far East — had been 
reached, Japan could afford to make the 
first move for peace by appealing to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to act as a mediator. Once 
Cuba was liberated and the Spanish fleet 
defeated, American war aims were attained 
and the United States had no interest in 
continuing the war through an attack upon 
the Spanish mainland. 

It remains, however, that no matter how 
the activities of the potential winner have 
facilitated an early termination of the con- 
flict, the final decision to end the war re- 
mains with the potential loser. How, then, 
is the loser moved to decide that he has, in 
fact, lost? Not only the objective situation 
but the perception of the situation is cru- 
cially important since only the latter will 
bring forth the requisite admission of defeat. 
“If an opponent,” writes Clausewitz, “is to — 
be made to comply with our will, we must 
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] | place him in a situation which is more op- 


_ pressive to him than the sacrifice we de- 


mand” (2, vol. 1, p. 5). This elegantly 
phrased dictum is, however, meaningless 
unless the criteria be specified that deter- 
mine how the antagonist will in fact assess 
the situation. Different contenders might 
arrive at variant estimates as to the degree 
of oppressiveness of a situation and of the 
value of the sacrifice demanded. Since such 
assessments are difficult to make and do not 
depend on rational calculations alone, they 
are greatly facilitated by the availability of 
symbolic signposts. 

Whenever wars have been strictly lim- 
ited, as in eighteenth-century warfare, some 
visible event, such as the taking of a partic- 
ular fortress, the reaching of some natural 
barrier and the like, symbolized to both 
parties that the desired objective has been 
reached by one of them and that the con- 
flict could now be considered solved through 
the subsequent acquiescence of the loser. 
When such mutually acceptable symbolic 
clues are not available, the resolution of the 
conflict will be more difficult. 

The nature of such symbolic clues may 
vary considerably’ and it is hence important 
that the potential winner ascertain which 
clues will be accepted by the potential loser 
as symbols of defeat. If in the common con- 
sciousness of the citizens, the capital sym- 
bolizes the very existence of the nation, then 
its fall will be perceived as defeat and will 
lead to the acceptance of the terms of the 
victor. The Fall of Paris in 1871 and 1940 
symbolized to the bulk of Frenchmen the 
end of the war despite the fact that Gam- 
betta had rallied significant numbers of un- 


defeated troops in the provinces, and that « 


2One must further distinguish between 
purely symbolic events, such as the capture of 
a flag, and events which, as in the examples 
that follow, have realistic as well as symbolic 
significance. 
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de Gaulle appealed for the continuation of 
the war from London. Only a relatively 
small number of Frenchmen refused to ac- 
cept the Fall of Paris as a symbol of defeat. 
In less centralized nations, however, where 
the capital has no such symbolic signifi- 
cance, its fall is not perceived as a decisive 
event. Pretoria and Bloemfontein fell to the 
British in 1900, yet Boer resistance, rather 
to the surprise of the British, continued for 
two more years. The British failed to un- 
derstand that, to the rural Boers, the vast 
countryside rather than the cities symbol- 
ized the nation; to them the war ended only 
when want of forage, capture, and over- 
work decimated the Boer horses. In a 
country in which men were bred in the 
saddle, the decimation of horses symbolized 
defeat (1, p. 114). Similarly, the sacking 
of Washington in 1812 did not signal defeat 
to Americans for whom the open spaces of 
the country rather than the federal capital 
symbolized national independence. In other 
situations the capture of charistmatic war 
lords rather than any taking of a locality will 
symbolize defeat. 

The structure of the opposing camp 
furnishes clues as to meaningful symbols of 
defeat and victory. It is hence of the ut- 
most importance for both sides to have as 
much knowledge as possible about the char- 
acteristic features of their respective struc- 
ture and symbols. When ignorant armies 
clash at night, their pluralistic ignorance 
militates against their ability to come to 
terms short of mutual exhaustion. 

The contenders’ ability to make use of 
one another’s symbols of defeat and victory 
does not only depend on their awareness of 
the structure of the opposing camp, but also 
on the dynamics within each camp. Internal 
struggles may be waged over what set of 
events may be considered a decisive symbol 
of defeat. A minority may consider that 
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resistance can be continued even though the 
majority has accepted defeat. Subgroups 
may consider that the decision-makers have 
betrayed the cause by agreeing to end the 
conflict. Peace terms provide ample material 
for internal conflict within each of the con- 
tending camps. These terms are, moreover, 
likely to be defined and redefined in the 
course of the conflict in tune with the for- 
tunes of battle. Different parties may dis- 
agree violently on whether a given event is 
to be considered decisive or of only inci- 
dental significance. Such contentions are. 
likely to be the more deepgoing the less in- 
tegrated the social structure. In integrated 
structures internal contentions may vitalize 
and strengthen the groups’ energies, but 
if divergencies as to appropriate action af- 
fect the basic layers of common belief, sym- 
bolizations of victory and defeat are also 
likely to be basically divergent (3, pp. 72- 
80). ‘In highly polarized social systems 
where a number of internal conflicts of dif- 
ferent sorts are superimposed upon one 
another, there exists hardly any common 
definition of the situation binding all mem- 
bers of the society to commonly held per- 
ceptions (3, p. 76 ff., 4, pp. 213 ff.). To 
the extent that a society or group is rent 
into rival camps so that there is no commun- 
ity of ends between the parties, if one party 
is not willing to accept the definition of the 
situation which the other propounds, the 
making of peace becomes an almost impos- 
sible enterprise. In such situations a prior 
settlement of scores within, an unambiguous 
definition or redefinition of the balance of 
power between contending groups, may be 
the precondition for concluding peace with- 
out. The Russian provisional government 
after the March 1917 revolution being con- 
tinuously goaded and challenged by the 
growing Bolshevik Party, was unable either 
to wage war effectively or to conclude 
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peace; once the Bolsheviks had seized 
power their definition of the situation pre- 
vailed and peace could be concluded at 
Brest Litowsk. 

Even when such deep going fissures are 
not present in a social structure, the ever- 
present divergencies betwen the perspec- 
tives of the leaders and the led, between 
those in authority and those submitted to it 
(4, ch. 5), require considerable effort on 
the part of the leaders to make the led ac- 
cept their definition of the situation. Just as 
at the beginning of the struggle the leaders 
must convince the led that the sacrifice de- 
manded of them will redound to their bene- 
fit and that the conflict concerns wide in- 
terests of all rather than the narrow interests 
of the top stratum, so the leaders must also 
be able to convince the led that the accep- 
tance of defeat is warranted and even de- 
sirable from the point of view of the total 
system rather than in terms of special 
leadership interests. To make defeat pala- 
table may require as much effort as to make 
war desirable. 

Leaders will typically differ from the led 
not only in terms of social perspectives but 
also in regard to their cognitive horizon so 
that leaders may be able to assess conse- 
quences and relative advantages more ra- 
tionally than the led. A leader foreseeing a 
defeat which is not as yet visible to his fol- 
lowers must adjust his strategy to the need 
of convincing the followers. In such an ef- 
fort it might be advantageous to him to con- 
strue partial defeat in such a way as to make 
it appear as at least a partial victory. Often 
the led, like the mark in a con game, might 
have to be cooled out by being told that 
what they experience as a loss is “really” a 
partial victory (5). 

Contentions within enemy camps as to 
the proper definition of the situation once 
again highlight the importance of symboli- 
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zations. The leader will have to rely on his 
ability to manipulate the symbolic system 
by which the led define the situations if 
he is to soften the blow that defeat implies. 
In labor-management conflicts, for example, 
events which may appear to an outsider as 
having only peripheral importance may in 
fact have highly charged emotional signifi- 
cance to the participants. The return to 
work of a few strikers or, alternatively, the 
success of a demonstration or the support 
of public officials or the reactions of an 
organ of public opinion, may be invested by 
the rank and file with high symbolic signif- 
icance and trigger off a return to work or 
a revival of the will to victory. This is why 
it is important for the leaders to manage the 
symbols that structure the perception of the 
led. The strike leader must know how to 
end a strike at the opportune moment, but 
his knowledge would serve him but little if 
he did not also have the ability to commu- 
nicate his knowledge to the led. This may 
often involve the highlighting for the rank 
and file of a partially attained victory in 
order to divert attention from a partially 
suffered defeat. 

This is the stuff of which compromises 
are made. Often seen by the rank and file 
as a “betrayal” by the leaders, they actually 
derive from the structural circumstance that 
the leaders’ position allows them a view of 
the total situation which is denied to the 
led. Moreover, leadership roles require to 
so manage intragroup tensions as to keep 
the group united in adversity even though 
this might entail certain sacrifices insofar as 
the attainment of the group’s goals are con- 
cerned. “System maintenance,” to use Par- 
sons’ terminology, may sometimes require 
lowered task performance. 

Indeed, most conflicts end in compromises 
in which it is often quite hard to specify 
which side has gained relative advantage. 
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Hence, one must distinguish between the 
will to make peace and the will to accept 
defeat. Quite often the former may be pres- 
ent although the latter is not. The parties 
to the conflict may be willing to cease the 
battle when they recognize that their aims 
cannot be attained or that they can be at- 
tained only at a price which they are not 
willing to pay, or, more generally, when 
they conclude that continuation of the con- 
flict is less attractive than the making of 
peace. In neither of these cases would they 
be willing to accept defeat although they 
are willing to stop short of victory. In such 
situations they may be impelled to explore 
the chances for a compromise. The willing- 
ness to negotiate a compromise, that is to 
stop chasing the mirage of victory, will, of 
course, depend on correct assessment of the 
situation and such assessment, just as in the 
cases discussed earlier, will be facilitated by 
the availability of indices of relative stand- 
ing in the battle. It is one of the key func- 
tions of the mediator to make such indices 
readily available to both parties. To the 
extent that the contenders share a common 
system of symbols allowing them to arrive 
at a common assessment, to that extent they 
will be able to negotiate. Symbols of de- 
feat and victory thus turn out to be of rele- 
vance in order to stop short of either. 
Relative appraisal of power is difficult 
before the contenders have measured their 
respective strength in conflict. But accom- 
modation may be reached once such an as- 
sessment has been achieved. Such redefi- 
nitions in the course of a struggle often 
bring to the fore elements which remained 
hidden during its onset. Accommodation is 
facilitated if criteria are available which 
allow the contenders to gauge the situation. 
The chance of attaining peace without vic- 
tory depends on the possibility of achieving 
consensus as to relative strength and on 
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the ability to make this new definition 
“stick” within each camp. When the United 
States chose the neck of Korea as their 
symbolic standing place in the Korean war, 
they succeeded in conveying: to the other 
side as well as to the American people their 
determination to hold it. When enough 
blood had been let and it became clear to 
both sides that the other could be beaten 
only at a cost that neither was willing to 
incur, negotiations got down to a com- 
promise that took into account the real 
balance of political and military power and 
proved acceptable at home. “Peace through 
stalemate,” writes B. H. Liddell-Hart, “based 
on a coincident recognition by each side of 
the opponent’s strength, is at least prefer- 
able to peace through common exhaustion” 
(6, p. 370). 

Although it is true that in many cases an 
assessment of the relative strength of the 
opponents is possible only in conflict, it is 
also true that their travail may be shortened 
if clear symbolizations of outcome and rela- 
tive strength are readily available. When 
recourse to such measures of success or fail- 


ure has been highly institutionalized, the 
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duration of the conflict can be shortened 
and its intensity limited. In this sense, re- 
search directed toward an understanding of 
those symbols which move men to accept 
compromise or even defeat might be as 
valuable as research to uncover symbols 
which incite to war. 
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Utility interactions in a two-person world 


LEE E. PRESTON 


School of Business Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


Introduction 


In an article published shortly after his 
death, Professor Stefan Valavanis presented 
a clever and suggestive model for the con- 
sideration of utility interactions between 
two individuals in situations of potential 
conflict (1). He argued that the choice of 
a particular combination of utilities (u,, u2) 
on or within the welfare frontier could be 
determined by the consideration of “vicari- 
ousness,” the reaction of each participant to 
the utility level attained by the other. He 
proceeded to suggest a number of possible 
forms which the two “vicariousness func- 
tions” might take, and to point out the pos- 
sibilities of equilibrium and conflict which 
might result. 

This note suggests a modification of 
Valavanis’ work involving both its substance 
and the method of exposition. The substan- 
tive point has to do with the role of the 
familiar welfare frontier in the analysis, and 
the expositional point involves the revision 
of the diagrams to permit the illustration of 
the substantive modification. 

As Valavanis notes, the welfare frontier 
is determined by fixed technology, tastes, 
and resources, and shows how well off one 
man may be when all other men (or the 
other man, in a two-person world) achieve 
some given level of satisfaction. This fron- 
tier implicitly excludes “vicariousness,” the 
importance of which is the central point of 
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Valavanis’ essay. The welfare frontier is 
an interesting point of reference in this anal- 
ysis; however, it need not be a restriction 
on vicarious pleasure. It may be that “reli- 
gion has not kept pace with science” or, 
alternatively, that “‘tis love and love alone 
the world is seeking.” To associate vicari- 
ousness solely with the restriction of satisfac- 
tions short of the welfare frontier is to focus 
entirely on the power of negative thinking, 
an emphasis which seems foreign to both 
the spirit and the substance of the Valavanis 
essay. 

Professor Valavanis’ pessimistic position 
on this point is stated in his Assumption E: 
“Vicariousness does not interact with the 
rest of the factors that determine a man’s 
utility; but rather operates as a limiting fac- 
tor.” One can accept the first clause of this 
assumption as a necessary simplification for 
the study of vicariousness, but the second 
seems totally unnecessary. Clearly there 
may be a level of satisfaction which I may 
achieve on the basis of “general scarcity, my 
possessions, your possessions (not your hap- 
piness), etc.,” and then a further reaction 
possible in response to your level of hap- 
piness manifested and perceived by me. 
However, there is no intuitive reason that 
total utility should be limited to the lower 
of these two functions. Rather, we might 
say that total utility is the sum of the two 
functions, so that sympathy or envy may 
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increase or decrease the level of the individ- 
ual’s satisfactions from what they would have 
been in the absence of these vicarious atti- 
tudes. Thus, envy may reduce happiness 
below the technologic welfare frontier and 
sympathy may increase happiness beyond 
it. 

If this substantive point be recognized, 
we may provisionally eliminate the welfare 
frontier from consideration, since it does 
not actually limit total utility, and concen- 
trate upon vicariousness alone. Let us con- 
sider, as Valavanis does, that total utility is 
composed of (1) basic utility, derived from 
possessions, external economies and fashion, 
and (2) vicarious utility, derived from the 
perception of manifestations of satisfaction 
in others. (I shall follow Valavanis’ assump- 
tion that there is a regular correspondence 
between utility, manifestation and percep- 
tion.) Because vicariousness may add to 
or subtract from basic utility, it is easy to 
think of vicarious utility as being positive 
or negative, and it is well to present the 
utility functions on a four-quadrant diagram 
so that all possibilities may be observed. In 


the following diagrams, the vertical axis 
represents the vicarious utility of individual 
II (Me, in the Valavanis essay) and the 
horizontal axis the vicarious utility of indi- 
vidual I (You). The origin represents a 
point of zero vicarious utility, not zero total 
utility; thus, the origin represents for each 
individual the amount of his “basic” utility 
when his vicarious utility is zero. The func- 
tions are to be read as in the Valavanis 
essay: for v,(u2), read “If I observes that 
II has a certain amount of utility, then I has 
a determinate amount of utility.” The value 
of v2 when u, = 0 represents II’s vicarious 
response to I’s observed level of basic util- 
ity; the value of v, when uy, = 0 is analo- 
gous. These two points may be considered 
the points of initial reaction when the in- 
dividuals first observe each other; all re- 
action paths begin from I’s reaction to II's 
level of basic utility, and II’s reaction to I’s. 

It is evident that these functions can de- 
crease as well as increase. It is also evident 
that there need be no non-vicarious limit to 
these functions. If the functions do not limit 
themselves, their positive limit must be 
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ecstasy through vicarious pleasure and their 
negative limit utter despair for both parties. 
Some Illustrative Cases 


Let us now illustrate a few of Valavanis’ 
typical cases by means of the four-quadrant 
diagram. 
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Case I: I-Don’t-Care-About-You-At-All. 
When no utility is derived from vicarious- 
ness, the individual displaying this attitude 
never increases his utility from the origin 
(i.e., from his basic utility level). If both 
persons react this way, both v-functions are 
limited to points located at the origin. How- 
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ever, if only II (Me) displays this disposi- 
tion, I (You) may derive satisfaction from 
vicariousness, as shown by 0, in Figure 1. 
Note that I will never be able to increase 
his utility from point A because of II's un- 
responsiveness; however, if II increased his 


basic utility through, say, an increase in 
external economies or a new enjoyment of 
fashion, I’s function might shift from v, to 
v;’, enabling I to move out to point B. 
Case II: I-Don’t-Care-About-You-Unless- 
You-Care-About-Me. The v-function passes 
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through the origin. If both individuals ex- 
hibit this attitude the curves intersect at the 
origin and no increase in utility is possible 
through vicariousness (Figure 2). If only 
I exhibits it, IJ may be able to increase or 
decrease the satisfaction of both through an 
initial display of vicariousness (Figure 3). 
The time path of the utility interactions on 
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this and the following diagrams is indicated 
by the dotted line. 

Case III: Mutuality. At any point of in- 
tersection of the v-functions, a state of mu- 
tuality is reached in which the levels of 
satisfaction experienced by both parties are 
mutually consistent. Intersections in each 
quadrant are illustrated. 
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Case III-A: Limited Mutual Sympathy. 
This might be described as the “normal” or, 
at least, desirable case, in which both par- 
ties obtain a certain, but not unlimited, 
satisfaction in observing the happiness of 
others (Figure 4). 


Case III-B: Envy of I Limits Happiness 
of II (Figure 5). 

Case III-C: Envy of II Limits Happiness 
of I (Figure 6). 

Case III-D: Mutual Envy (Figure 7). 

Case IV: Non-mutuality. Three types of 
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non-mutuality cases may be noted, in all 
of which the v-functions do not cross at any 
determinable point. In each of these in- 
stances, it is the relative position of the two 
functions with respect to each other which 
determines the character of the resultant 
explosive situation. 

Case IV-A: The Disequilibrium of Lov- 
ers. The unlimited vicariousness of lovers 
may lead either to ecstasy or to Lovers’ 
Leap. If the v.-function lies everywhere 
above the v,-function (Figure 8), then the 
reactions may proceed to an unlimited 
ecstasy. However, if the positions of the 
functions are reversed (Figure 9), the pro- 
gression to unlimited despair is evident. 
Thus, if I’s satisfaction derived from observ- 
ing II’s basic utility position is sufficiently 
pleasing to II that this basic level is not 
reduced (and vice versa), then the hap- 
piness of lovers may increase without limit. 
Conversely, if I’s vicarious response to II's 
basic position is such as to produce a nega- 
tive vicarious response from II (and vice 
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versa), then only disaster can result. The 
importance of an accurate perception of the 
opposite party’s true utility position is no- 
where more evident than in these cases. 

Case IV-B: Perversity. The attitude of 
sympathy in sorrow but envy in joy is not 
unknown in human affairs; should both in- 
dividuals exhibit this disposition, and no 
point of mutuality be reached, excessive 
sympathy may reduce both parties to utter 
despair (Figure 10). 

Case IV-C: Envious Indeterminacy. It 
may also be possible that no point of mu- 
tuality is reached because each of the indi- 
viduals displays envy of the other (Figure 
11). Note that in this case the tendency of 
reactions is toward the happiness of the less 
envious party. In Figure 11, I’s initial loss 
of utility due to his envy of II is less than 
IT's initial loss of utility due to envy of I. 
Hence, the v,-function lies everywhere 
above the v.-function, and the sequence of 
reactions is toward the increasing satisfac- 
tion of I and the decreasing satisfaction of 
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II. The reverse result is obtained when the 
2-function lies everywhere above the 
function. 

Case V: War. The war point for either 
party is reached whenever an increase in 
the satisfaction enjoyed by the other be- 
comes intolerable. That is, for a positive 
change in the utility of one, the utility of the 
other approaches negative infinity. The war 
point for II is illustrated by point A in Figure 
12. Note that if the v.-function were like 
,', the initial reaction of II would be to 
declare war. The war point for I is illus- 
trated by point B in Figure 13. 


Multiple Equilibria and Instability 


There are clearly possibilities for unstable 
as well as stable points of mutuality, and 
for interactions which may be harmonious 
or explosive depending upon the dynamics 
of the adjustment process. For example, in 
Figure 14 there is an unstable initial equi- 
librium at the origin. A positive displace- 


ment would lead to a new stable equilibrium 
at point E; however, a negative displace- 
ment would lead to vicarious despair. 

The possibility of war may always be 
present in the reactions of one or both par- 
ties, but may be avoided because a point of 
mutuality is reached in advance. In Figure 
15, war points for both I and II are present 
(points B and A); however, the reaction 
path is toward a stable equilibrium at E. 
However, if the positions of the curves were 
altered, as the dashed curve 0,’ suggests, 
point E becomes an unstable equilibrium 
and war becomes inevitable unless the equi- 
librium position can be attained and en- 
forced by fiat. 


Vicariousness and the Welfare Frontier 


It is possible to combine this scheme of 
presentation of the sympathy-envy relation- 
ship with the utility-possibility welfare fron- 
tier used in the Valavanis analysis. Given 
any utility-possibility function (U), any 
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initial combination of basic utilities may be 
represented by a point on or below the wel- 
fare frontier. This point may be taken to 
represent the origin (O’) of the vicarious- 
utility diagram. Thus, starting from a base 
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of basic utilities, it may be observed whether 
vicariousness increases utility beyond its 
technological limits (large-heartedness, E in 
Figure 16) or reduces utility below them 
(small-heartedness, E in Figure 17). 
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Conclusion 

There are two unfortunate results of these 
modifications of the Valavanis argument 
and analysis: a loss of determinacy and a 
loss of eschatological overtones. Since both 
of these features of the Valavanis presenta- 
tion were derived from his axiom that the 


soul is limited by the body—the principle 
underlying his use of the utility-possibility 
welfare frontier—they are irretrievably lost. 
All of Valavanis’ v-functions lead either to 
determinacy or to a range of indeterminacy 
on the utility-possibility curve. The v-func- 
tions above, even when a point of mutuality 
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exists, may follow a path of initial action 
and reaction which leads away from rather 
than toward the point of mutuality. Thus, 
in spite of the potentiality of mutually satis- 
factory state of interpersonal (or interna- 
tional) relations the two parties may be- 
come embroiled in conflict. This is an un- 
fortunate result, both for the individuals in- 
volved and for all those who seek determi- 
nate solutions to problems of social action. 
This result may also point to the fact that 
sometimes a mutually satisfying solution can 
be reached not through action and reaction 
but through all-or-nothing bargaining, arbi- 
tration or fiat. 

The second loss of this analysis as com- 
pared to that of Professor Valavanis is the 
absence of the shadow price line which 
measures each individual's relative worth 
in the Scheme of Things. The slopes of the 
two functions at any point of mutuality are 


of some relevance, since negative values of 
uy’ and ty! (uy’ = du,/dug; us’ = du2/du;) 
indicate envy, positive values sympathy, 
zero values indifference, and negative in- 
finity indicates the war-point. The larger 
positive slope or smaller negative slope ob- 
viously indicates the more sympathetic in- 
dividual at the point of mutuality when the 
slopes have the same sign; however, no ad- 
ditional relationship appears which relates 
the degree of sympathy to eschatological 
ranking. My tentative conclusion is that no 
objective evidence of the eschatological 
value of sympathy exists, and that we are 
left with ethical and moral problems after 
all. 
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Sex role, cooperation and competition in a 


two-person, non-zero sum game’ 


DANIEL R. LUTZKER 
Norwich Hospital, Norwich, Connecticut? 


Introduction 


In an earlier paper (1) the author pre- 
sented the results of a study in which co- 
operative behavior in a two-person, non- 
zero sum game was predicted on the basis 
of political attitudes. It is the purpose of 
the present article to report the negative 
findings of a second experiment designed 
to test the effects of sex role upon perform- 
ance in the very same game. 

The experimental situation was a game 
played by two players, each of whom could 
make one of two choices, red or black. 
With two choices for each player there are 
four possible outcomes, each having a dif- 
ferent pay-off value as shown in Figure 1. 
If the rows in the diagram represent the 
first player’s strategy choices and the col- 
umns represent those of the second player, 
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then we have a description of all four pos- 
sible outcomes. The first number of any 
pair of numbers in parentheses represents 
the pay-off for Player 1 and the second 
number represents the pay-off for Player 2. 

From Figure 1 it can be seen that the 
players can compete with one another to 
obtain a pay-off of 7¢ while the other 
player gets 4¢, or they can cooperate so 
that each receives 6¢ on every trial. Red is 
the competitive choice since it will be 
chosen only in the hope that the other 
player will choose black. Black is the co- 
operative choice since the player choosing 
it can expect to do no better than the other 
player. Note, too, that if both players de- 
cide to compete, the result will be 0-0 pay- 
off whereas if both decide to cooperate, a 
6-6 pay-off results. Only if the players 
choose different strategies can one gain 
more than the other. However, it is un- 


Player 2 
Black Red 
(64,60) (4¢, 7¢) 
>| 
(7¢,4¢) (0,0 ) 


Fic. 1. The four possible outcomes and their 
pay-off values. 
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reasonable to expect that one player will 
continue to choose black and receive 4¢ 
while the other continues to choose red and 
receive 7¢, at least not without a fight. So- 
ciety, however, dictates differential role 
behaviors for males and females. Might we 
not expect males to be more aggressive and 
thus competitive in the experimental situa- 
tion while females act in a less competitive 
fashion? If so, one would expect pairs of 
males to choose red more often than pairs 
of females. On the other hand, one might 
expect males to be more aware of the eco- 
nomics of the situation and thus choose 
black in order to maximize their monetary 
reward. 

To test out these hypotheses the males in 
the Internationalist and Isolationist groups 
of the first study were combined into one 
group and the females into another. There 
were twenty pairs of females and ten pairs 
of males, divided equally between Interna- 
tionalists and Isolationists. Comparison of 
the two groups was made by means of a 
two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test. The re- 
sulting p-value was 0.64 . 

This finding indicates that male pairs did 
not differ from female pairs in regard to 
their behavior in the game situation. There 
is another question, however, which was 
not investigated. That is, suppose pairs of 
subjects consisting of one male and one fe- 
male were run in the game. Would the 
performance of such pairs of players differ 
from that of the same-sexed pairs? One’s 
interaction with members of the opposite 
sex also is influenced by societal rules. In 
the situation described it seems reasonable 
to expect that males might behave in a 
chivalrous manner, choosing black regard- 
less of the female’s choice. If this occurred, 
would the female respond by choosing 
black also or would she attempt to exploit 
the male, using his chivalry to gain a 7-4 


pay-off for herself? On the other hand, 
might we not expect that the female would 
adopt a submissive attitude and the male a 
more aggressive one, thus resulting in a 7-4 
advantage for the male? Since both hypoth- 
eses seemed plausible, no prediction was 
made. 


Method 

Twenty pairs of subjects consisting of 
one male and one female were run in the 
situation described earlier. Another group 
of twenty pairs of males served as controls. 
Subjects were obtained from introductory 
psychology classes at Ohio State University. 
Students in such classes are required to 
spend three hours as research subjects and 
so their service in the experiment was not 
entirely voluntary. However, they were 
free to choose from a large number of ex- 
periments and to this degree their service 
was voluntary. 

In an effort to make the subjects more 
aware of the fact that they were entering a 
social situation, care was taken to introduce 
the members of each pair to one another. 
They were permitted to acknowledge the 
introduction but were not allowed to com- 
municate further. The subjects were then 
seated on opposite sides of a table with a 
screen between them. Each subject was 
given a switch which could be moved into 
three positions called “Red,” “Black,” and 
“Neutral.” They were told to move the 
switch to either the Red or Black position 
when the signal “push” was given and to 
leave the switch at the Neutral position 
between trials. The pay-off matrix was 
explained twice and the subjects were per- 
mitted to ask questions about it until it was 
clearly understood. In addition, a chart 
showing the pay-off values was posted on 
either side of the screen separating the sub- 
jects. The subjects were paid after each 
trial and could tell quite readily the choice 
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made by the other player simply by refer- 
ring to the pay-off matrix. The game was 
run for 30 trials. 


Results 


No specific predictions were made but it 
was expected that the male and female sub- 
jects would behave differently in regard to 
the number of Red and Black choices made. 
The results are summarized in Table 1. 

The Mann-Whitney U-test, a non-para- 
metric technique based on ranks, was used 
to test the significance of the difference. 
The difference was not significant. How- 
ever, it had been suggested that the sex 
roles of each might create conflicting tend- 
encies. If this were true then the distri- 
bution of scores for the mixed-sex pairs 
should tend to be bimodal and should dif- 
fer significantly from the distribution of 
scores for the all-male control group. Also, 
if the sex role of only one sex had exercised 
an influence in determining the choices of 
Red and Black made by the subjects, then 
the distribution of scores for males should 
be significantly different from that for fe- 
males. 

To test out these possibilities, Kolgomo- 
rov-Smirnov tests were applied to the 
data. This is a nonparametric technique 
which compares the cumulative frequency 
distributions of two groups. If the groups 
were drawn from the same population then 
the differences between their distributions 
should be no greater than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of random variation. 

Males were compared with females in 
regard to the distribution of the frequency 
with which they chose Red in the experi- 
mental situation. The difference obtained 
was not significant. 

The comparison between the all-male 
control group and the mixed-sex pairs, like- 
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TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE SuBJECTS 
FOR NuMBER OF RED CHOICES 


Mean 
Sex Mean 1 Rank U p 
Males 15.05 20 20.875 
192.5 NS. 
Females 15.00 20 20.125 


wise, yielded a difference which was not 
significant. 

Since no significant differences were 
found between the performance of males 
as compared with females, and between 
mixed-sex as compared with same-sex pairs, 
the hypothesis that sex role influences per- 
formance in this two-person, non-zero sum 
game is rejected. 


Summary 


Twenty pairs of subjects, heterogeneous 
in regard to sex, played a 30-trial, two-per- 
son, non-zero sum game. The game per- 
mitted both cooperation and competition to 
occur. It was hypothesized that sex role 
would influence the choices of Red (com- 
petitive) and Black (cooperative). 

Males did not differ from females in re- 
gard to Red and Black choices when play- 
ing the game with a member of the opposite 
sex. 

When compared with an all-male control 
group of twenty pairs, no significant differ- 
ences were found between mixed-sex and 
same-sex pairs. 

It was concluded that sex role did not 
influence cooperative and competitive be- 
havior in this game. 
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Bargaining strategy and union-management relationships 


PAUL DIESING 
Department of Philosophy, University of Illinois 


By a union-management relationship I 
mean the set of understandings and _atti- 
tudes that have developed in joint dealings. 
Attitudes include such things as trust, sus- 
picion, hostility, respect, determination to 
get even. Understandings include the be- 
liefs each side has about the purposes, char- 
acter, and methods of the other, and also 
beliefs about the proper procedures, stand- 
ards, and objectives of joint dealings. Some 
understandings are shared and some are not. 
However, if no understandings are shared, 
not even on proper procedures, one can 
hardly say that a relationship exists. When 
misunderstandings are extreme, attempts at 
communication and negotiation must mis- 
carry, and even open hostilities can hardly 
lead to a clear result if their meaning is 
interpreted differently by the two sides. 
Thus Dubin (2, pp. 209-10) argues that 
the successful settlement of strikes is made 
possible by the fact that both union and 
management share certain beliefs about 
them. Without these shared beliefs, strikes 
would be vague, meaningless, aimless af- 
fairs. 

All union-management dealings are shaped 
by the relationships within which they oc- 
cur. The kinds of proposals that are made 
and the reception they get, the manner of 
moving away from initial positions and the 
ranges of possible agreement are all deter- 
mined by the beliefs and attitudes of the 


two sides. When relationships are good, 
genuine agreements become possible, and 
the feeling that the agreements are fair or 
at least not too unfair prevents motives of 
revenge from poisoning future dealings. 
When relations are poor, chances of agree- 
ment are missed through misunderstanding, 
energies are absorbed in useless belliger- 
ency, and dealings are distorted by attempts 
to retaliate for imagined past injustices and 
insults. 

No one kind of relationship is best for 
all the varied circumstances of industrial 
life. However, all good relationships have 
some common characteristics: they all in- 
clude some minimum of trust and respect, 
some shared understandings, and some pos- 
sibilities of communication. Without some 
understanding and some communication 
channels, no joint discussion can occur, and 
without some trust no paper agreement can 
succeed in practice. Beyond these minima 
the ingredients may vary considerably, rang- 
ing from strong hostility and suspicion to 
firm respect and cooperation. In this article 
I shall deal in general terms with ways of 
achieving and maintaining any kind of good 
‘relationship. After that I shall deal briefly 
with some of the circumstances that make 
different kinds of relations appropriate or 
possible. 

I am adopting Harbison and Coleman’s 
classification (5) of union-management re- 
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lationships in this article purely for reasons 
of convenience and simplicity. The three 
relationships they single out for attention— 
armed truce or power bargaining, working 
harmony, and cooperation—represent a good 
cross-sectional sample of the varieties of 
relationship actually found. Consequently 
principles which are illustrated by reference 
to them can easily be applied to other kinds 
of relationships by making the appropriate 
changes. Other well-known classifications 
(1, 8) introduce complexities which are ir- 
relevant for present purposes. 

Union-management relations are affected 
by every contact between representatives of 
the two, and also by transactions with third 
parties such as newspapers. However, in 
this article I shall concentrate on contract 
negotiations, since the problems involved 
are typical of those facing any union and 
management representatives who meet reg- 
ularly. There are four principles which are 
basic to the establishment of good working 
relations among negotiators.' 


I. Avoid Extreme Weakness 


Good relations are not necessary when 
one side has an overwhelming and perma- 
nent superiority of power. In such cases 
the strong power takes what it wants and 
the weak one must be satisfied with what 
it can get. Indeed, one can hardly say that 
a relationship exists when one side makes 
decisions unilaterally. But when each side 
is powerful enough to inflict considerable 
damage on the other, unilateral dictation is 


1 The methodological and philosophical bases 
of these principles are discussed in my forth- 
coming Reason In Society. The empirical basis 
is transcripts and summaries of negotiation ses- 
sions (3, 6, 7, 9). A careful study of such 
transcripts will reveal, I believe, that every im- 
provement of relations resulted from an ac- 
ceptance of the principles and every deteriora- 
tion resulted from their non-acceptance. 
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no longer possible and bargaining becomes 
necessary. Consequently the first step in 
establishing a relationship is to organize 
enough power to prevent dictation by one’s 
opponent. 

The chief danger here is that an increase 
of power may be seen as a threat by one’s 
opponent, to be answered by the develop- 
ment of deterrent power. If this happens 
the energies of the two sides are likely to be 
absorbed in a spiraling power race, and the 
resulting hostility and suspicion will make 
the development of relations more and more 
difficult. 

To avoid this result power must be built 
up in such a way as to minimize threat to 
one’s opponent. Although there is no sure 
formula for doing this, threat can usually 
be reduced by putting recognizable limits 
on one’s own power. Thus a slow, short- 
term buildup with definite objectives and 
definite moral limits is less threatening than 
a fast, general, unscrupulous, and appar- 
ently unlimited buildup. The reduction of 
misunderstanding and suspicion and the 
building up of mutual confidence also de- 
creases the threatening effect of one’s 
power. Since the three following principles 
deal with the problem of developing con- 
fidence and understanding, their application 
will help reduce the danger of threat and 
retaliation. 


II. Respect the Central Power Position 
of the Other Side 


It is to be expected that each side, in 
working to increase its relative power and 
so improve its negotiating position, will try 
to weaken the power of the other side; but 
this attempt should always have limits. 
Neither side should try to penetrate and 
destroy the basic power resources of the 
other side, and should clearly signal its in- 
tention not to do so. Any such attempt will 
threaten the extermination of the other side, 
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and will consequently provoke a desperate 
struggle for survival. Conversely, a demon- 
strated respect for the vital power resources 
of the other side signals acceptance of it as 
a permanent partner, and thus creates the 
security that enables both sides to begin 
working together. 

Acceptance of this principle has been 
urged as the necessary first step in setting 
up good union-management relations (4, p. 
46). Ordinarily it is the union which faces 
the greater immediate danger of extinction, 
so the principle is expressed as a restraint 
on management. Management is advised to 
signal its acceptance of the union by re- 
fraining from attacking its central power, 
the loyalty of the union members and the 
jobs of the union leaders. Once this accept- 
ance has been clearly expressed, and per- 
haps formalized as maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses and the like, the union can shift 
from a militant struggle for existence to the 
less militant task of coexistence. 

Note that this development requires a vol- 
untary self-restraint on both sides; it cannot 
be forced or induced by one side only. The 
union may force management to accept all 
sorts of union security clauses, but if man- 
agement clearly indicates that its acceptance 
is involuntary and that it will evade or over- 
throw these clauses on first opportunity, 
working relations cannot be established. Nor 
can management automatically induce a 
union to abandon militancy by offering se- 
curity clauses and other signs of acceptance, 
since the union leaders’ suspicions and be- 
liefs may be too strong to be immediately 
overcome. This is especially true if the sus- 
picion has deep ideological roots. But with- 
out strong evidence of voluntary manage- 
ment acceptance, union suspicions can never 
be overcome. 

When unions are powerful enough to be 
a threat to management, union self-restraint 
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is necessary. The central power position of 
management is its profit balance, since this 
affects its credit rating, the price of stocks, 
and stockholders’ attitudes. If a union dem- 
onstrates that it has no respect for at least 
minimum profits, even well-established re- 
lations can be quickly destroyed. 


III. Find Principles and Goals which 
Can Be Shared 


Principles and goals are the main bulk of 
the shared understandings which are basic 
to any relationship, even hostile ones. Pro- 
cedural principles and goals give meaning 
to actions by specifying the range of re- 
sponses that are expected and appropriate. 
Substantive principles are basic to negotia- 
tion, in that they provide the arguments by 
which proposals can be validly defended 
and criticized. Shared goals provide addi- 
tional criteria of appropriateness for joint 
activities, enabling them to proceed without 
too much confusion and misunderstanding. 
For example, in a strike procedural princi- 
ples clarify the meaning of such activities 
as picketing, banking the fires, admitting 
supervisory personnel. These activities be- 
come normal routines demanding normal 
responses, with no mysterious overtones and 
no power to produce anxiety or unnecessary 
hostility. The shared goal of settling the 
strike soon so the strikers can return to their 
former jobs provides the general outline of 
the activities to be expected from each side. 
Procedural principles specify the detailed 
steps to be taken by each side in reaching a 
settlement—calling a conciliator, etc. Sub- 
stantive principles, such as the principle that 
the prevailing wage for the area (or the 
industry, or the union, or the wage leader) 
should be paid, set the terms and limits 
within which negotiations proceed. 

Some principles and goals, such as those 
associated with picketing, collective bar- 
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gaining in general, and the union shop, are 
very generally shared and form part of the 
national system of industrial relations. But 
many other more specific principles must 
be worked out locally to fit local circum- 
stances and history, and in some cases even 
nationally accepted principles may be re- 
jected by one side or may be inappropriate 
or misunderstood. Consequently, one of the 
main tasks in the development of a local re- 
lationship is the working out of the detailed 
shared understandings that give form to a 
relationship. 

Ordinarily each side tries to carry out this 
task by urging its own ideology on the other 
side. Each side supposes that its own prin- 
ciples are entirely sound and adequate for 
all purposes, and that the only obstacle to 
cooperation is the failure of the other side 
to recognize this obvious truth. (The same 
supposition is constantly made in interna- 
tional affairs.) As a result, negotiation ses- 
sions turn into persuasion contests, and 
disappointment at the obstinacy of one’s 
opponent soon turns into suspicion of his 
intentions. 

This approach is mistaken. The beliefs of 
either side are, as a rule, not suitable for 
sharing because they are too closely bound 
up with the partisan interests of that side. 
Acceptance by the other side would nor- 
mally involve a heavy sacrifice of its claims 
and interests and thus would be a defeat. 

For example, management frequently ar- 
gues for the acceptance of a “management 
responsibility” theory during negotiations. 
This theory states that management has the 
legal responsibility, the ability, the experi- 
ence, and the information necessary for 
making all major financial and administra- 
tive decisions. These decisions are not 
arbitrary; they are made according to well- 
established administrative principles and 
procedures, which normally, though not in- 
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evitably, insure that the results are bene- 
ficial to all. The proper task of the union 
is to check on management’s application of 
these principles and procedures, call atten- 
tion to errors, misinformation, arbitrary 
action, and thus insure the correctness of de- 
cisions. Another check is provided by com- 
petition, which penalizes mistakes and cor- 
rects inequitable distribution of resources, 
such as over-low wages, by creating short- 
ages which force an equitable distribution. 

The application of this theory to collec- 
tive bargaining produces the conclusion that 
wage levels as determined by management 
are adequate unless the union can show that 
management's facts or predictions of busi- 
ness trends are mistaken. Any increase of 
wages above their proper level will damage 
the competitive position of the firm, and 
this will cause hardship for everyone, in- 
cluding the workers most of all. 

The truth or falsity of this theory is not 
in question here. What is relevant is that 
its acceptance would nullify most union 
wage claims. In addition a parallel appli- 
cation of the theory would nullify most 
claims to job security based on seniority, as 
well as many claims for improved working 
conditions with regard to job scheduling 
and assignment. Any union that accepted 
this theory without qualification would be 
imposing a heavy, continuous, and unilateral 
sacrifice on itself. 

A similar result would follow from man- 
agement acceptance of the union “living 
wage” theory. This theory states that, in 
the richest country on earth, workers are 
entitled to a decent standard of living. The 
exact definition of “decent” varies, some- 
times even in a single negotiation session. 
Sometimes Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures on adequate living standards are cited, 
sometimes rises in living costs or abnor- 
mally high local prices are referred to, or 
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more frequently, a comparison is made with 
some other group of people who are better 
off. Management acceptance of this theory 
would entail rapid and continuous wage 
rises, particularly when the criterion of de- 
cency is vague enough to shift occasionally. 
Similar results follow from labor’s “anti- 
depression purchasing power” theory, man- 
agement’s goal of efficiency, and manage- 
ment’s “welfare of the consumer” theory. 
The adoption of the beliefs of one side 
would usually also have the effect of mini- 
mizing the participation of the other side 
in decision-making. For example, the “man- 
agement responsibility” theory assigns the 
entire positive decision-making process to 
management, with the union limited to 
criticism and appeal. The “decent living 
standard” theory, because of the multiple 
criteria of decency, assigns unions almost 
the entire burden of deciding which crite- 
rion is relevant and what level of wages is 
decent. The efficiency goal and the con- 
sumer welfare principle are usually inter- 
preted to mean that management has pri- 
mary responsibility for decision-making. 
Because of this, when one side argues the 
validity of its principles and goals, it is in 
effect trying to get a larger place for itself 
in the joint scheme of things, both in the 
distribution of rewards and in decision-mak- 
ing authority. The other side is naturally 
well-advised to be suspicious of such argu- 
ments, and to look behind lofty ideological 
pronouncements for the one-sided advan- 
tages they imply. But when this happens, 
discussion between the two sides ceases en- 
tirely, and they are actually addressing the 
bystanders, government, and the public, try- 
ing to win supporters for a power struggle. 
What sort of principles and goals are suit- 
able for sharing? Only those which imply a 
clear and definite limitation on the interests 
of both sides, especially on the side propos- 
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ing the principle. Suspicions of ulterior mo- 
tive can be overcome and a principle ac- 
cepted only when its proponent is clearly 
limiting himself and sacrificing a short-run 
advantage. 

For example, the “decent living standard” 
theory becomes shareable when decency is 
defined by a single unambiguous criterion, 
such as cost-of-living index, and when this 
index goes down as well as up. Tying the 
theory down to a single neutral criterion re- 
moves the union’s unilateral ability to de- 
cide the adequacy of wage standards as it 
pleases, and acceptance of an index that 
goes down as well as up shows that the 


union is really holding to an objective 


criterion, and is not merely rationalizing a 
limitless desire for more. Even here, if the 
“downs” of the index are rare and the “ups” 
are frequent, the index is likely to generate 
suspicion that it is a cleverly disguised trick. 
Management’s goal of efficiency becomes 
shareable if most of the rewards of in- 
creased efficiency go to union members in 
a clear, unambiguous way, and if decisions 
on how to increase efficiency are jointly 
made. 

Bargaining relations require three kinds 
of shared values, and the principle that both 
sides must be plainly limited by a shared 
value applies to all three. 

1. Procedural rules are necessary for any 
kind of joint discussion, even power bar- 
gaining. They include understandings as to 
when is the proper time to make an offer, 
whose turn it is to make an offer, when 
clarifications of offers are in order, when is 
the time to make concessions, whose turn it 
is to make a concession, and what to do 
when there is a deadlock. A satisfactory pro- 
cedural rule is one which gives both sides 
relatively equal participation in discussion, 
that is, opportunities to state a position, to 
respond, and to be responded to. An un- 
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satisfactory rule is one which gives one side 
the whole responsibility for determining the 
content of a decision, and leaves the other 
side only the alternatives of accepting or 
rejecting it. For instance, a frequent rule 
in wage negotiations is that each side should 
make an initial demand which is moderately 
in excess of its maximum hopes, and then 
make several concessions in return for coun- 
ter-concessions. This rule is shareable because 
it gives each side an equal opportunity to 
plan strategy, to deceive or outmaneuver 
the other side, to conceal its own position, 
and to change targets or strategy when 
necessary. In contrast, sometimes the un- 
derstanding is that management’s initial 
wage offer is also its final one, and no de- 
ception or concealment is allowable. This 
tule is satisfactory only if wages are of 
minor importance and there is room for dis- 
cussion and maneuver on major clauses of 
the contract. A rule which states that man- 
agement or union should work out unilater- 
ally a complete package and then devote 
the bargaining sessions to its explanation 
and justification is always unsatisfactory and 
unshareable. 

2. In “working harmony” a large variety 
of criteria or standards is necessary as a 
basis for criticizing and modifying sugges- 
tions and moving toward agreement. These 
include such things as criteria for what con- 
stitutes a genuine offer or demand, what 
constitutes a genuine concession, what kind 
of justifying arguments or objections are 
valid, and what topics are open to negotia- 
tion. The requirement for a shareable 
standard is that it be clear enough to be ap- 
plicable by both sides without too much dis- 
agreement, that it provide a clear basis for 
limiting as well as justifying proposals, and 
that the limits are set relatively close to 
existing practices. For example, both sides 
may agree that a satisfactory wage level is 
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one that is either perceptibly better than all 
others in the industry, or equal to the high- 
est in the industry or the area, or equal to 
the average in the industry or the area, or 
not too far below the average. Any one of 
these standards is shareable if it implies 
only a small departure from present prac- 
tice, because they are all clear and capable 
of limiting both sides. However, the first 
criterion is acceptable only if suggested 
initially by management, while the last must 
be suggested by the union, because in this 
way the initiating side will bear the major 
short-run sacrifice. The opposite course, in 
which the initiating side gets a considerable 
advantage, tends to turn the rule into an 
expedient rationalization for private in- 
terest. A rule that wages ought to be equal 
to what other workers are getting is un- 
shareable because its vagueness allows the 
union unlimited discretion in its choice of 
reference group. A rule that wages ought 
to approximate the level that would be set 
by supply and demand is unshareable be- 
cause it does not adequately limit manage- 
rial discretion in estimating hypothetical 
supply and demand levels. 

3. Shared goals are necessary as a basis 
for coordination when there is considerable 
positive cooperation, or indeed for any joint 
activity. A goal is shareable if it provides 
a place for most of the current activities of 
both sides or offers substitutes for the 
omitted activities (this avoids the unilateral 
sacrifice of stopping customary activities) ; 
and if both burdens and rewards are distrib- 
uted about equally, or if the burdens ini- 
tially fall mainly on the proposing side and 
the rewards mainly to the other side. For 
example, management’s productivity and 
reputation-for-quality goals become share- 
able if most of the short-run gains clearly go 
to the workers. This means they should be 
distributed as a separate bonus, not merely 
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as an improvement in the firm’s position 
which “benefits everybody.” Labor’s goals 
of job security, advancement opportunities, 
and challenging work become shareable 
when most of the initial burdens are clearly 
assigned to labor. Otherwise the recogni- 
tion of these goals represents a sacrifice by 
management which must be compensated 
for by a union sacrifice elsewhere. 

It is possible to achieve a real sharing of 
principles even if the proposing side gains 
most of the short-run benefits, but these 
cases represent a gift and an act of trust by 
the accepting side, which must be recipro- 
cated if the sharing is to continue. If the 
proposing side, like Jack Homer, views 
them as a personal triumph resulting from 
shrewd strategy, the trust will disappear and 
relations deteriorate. 

IV. Be Honest to the Proper Degree 

Honesty is sometimes called “good faith” 
in contract negotiations, although this term 
by now has acquired other meanings as well. 
Another version of the principle is respect 
your lines of communication (6, ch. 13). 
Honesty is a prerequisite of communication, 
and without some communication no negoti- 
ations are possible. The penalty for dis- 
honesty is immediate and automatic: a 
breakdown of communication channels in 
the immediate area involved. As soon as 
one’s words are discovered to be deceitful, 
all future words on that subject begin to 
lose their trustworthiness, and one’s power 
to communicate is narrowed. Dishonesty is 
useful when one wishes to break up estab- 
lished communication channels, as when 
children wish to overthrow the constant 
supervision of their elders. But the task in 
contract negotiations is the opposite one of 
establishing and maintaining communica- 
tion channels, so here honesty is quite es- 
sential. 

Since honesty is prerequisite to com- 
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munication, the exact degree of honesty re- 
quired depends on the kinds of communica- 
tion channels found to be necessary for 
negotiation. I will offer three examples to 
illustrate this point. 

In power bargaining the problem of each 
side is to extract as many concessions as 
possible without having to carry out one’s 
threat of using force, and to concede as 
little as possible without inducing the other 
side to use force. The problem of negotia- 
tions is to find a bargain that is thought by 
each side to be more advantageous than the 
use of force. One resorts to force when the 
loss resulting from an agreement would be 
greater than the anticipated eventual loss 
from battle, or when the gain from agree- 
ment would be less than the anticipated 
gain from battle. During negotiations each 
side tries to obtain an objective estimate of 
the other side’s power and readiness to act, 
and to exaggerate its own power position. 
The stronger one’s position is thought to be, 
the more one can gain from negotiations, so 
it is advantageous to try to induce one’s op- 
ponent to make as high an estimate as pos- 
sible. Consequently, deception rather than 
honest communication is advantageous, and 
each side tries to bluff the other. Elaborate 
rules for bluffing tactics are followed, and 
the experienced negotiator learns to avoid 
detection by continually varying his bluff- 
ing pattern. 

The regular use of bluffing leads each 
side to discount the statements of the other, 
so that it becomes increasingly difficult to 
exaggerate one’s power position. Eventu- 
ally, discounting proceeds so far that one’s 
power or readiness to act is even underesti- 
mated. However, there is no advantage in 
having one’s position underestimated, so low 
estimates must be corrected by a statement 
of one’s true position. This is where honesty 
is essential. There must always be some way 
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to communicate one’s true position without 
deception and without misunderstanding. 
For instance, bargaining parties may reserve 
some special form of words for honest state- 
ments: “We really mean it this time,” 
“We're not bluffing,” “I'm warning you”; or 
they may reserve some special intermediary 
for urgent honest statements. If all channels 
of communication have been destroyed by 
constant deception so that honesty is im- 
possible, power bargaining is in serious 
danger of breaking down into unnecessary 
hostilities. Occasionally hostilities may be 
necessary, for instance because of internal 
union or management politics, but when 
they are unnecessary a good relationship 
should be able to prevent them.” 

In power bargaining the agreement is 
supported by its conformity to the estimated 
power positions of the two sides. Negotia- 
tors justify the agreement by saying “It’s the 
best we could do under the circumstances.” 
In working harmony the agreement is sup- 
ported by a mutual feeling that it is fair. 
“Fairness” here means that some clauses 
have been justified according to shared 
standards, such as the “prevailing wages for 
the area” standard, and that other clauses 


2 It is a mistake to be so beguiled by the ob- 
vious similarities between bargaining and poker 
as to overlook the equally important differences. 
One difference is that in labor and international 
relations combat is almost always expensive, 
even for the winner, so that it is usually ad- 
vantageous to win without having to fight. Con- 
sequently there is no advantage in inducing an 
opponent to underestimate one’s power, while 
in poker an underestimate is as desirable as an 
overestimate. This in turn makes honesty im- 
portant in bargaining. Another difference is 
that contract negotiations set the terms by 
which the parties are to live together, which is 
not the case in poker. Thus, long-term decep- 
tion is more difficult to carry out, and a feeling 
of fairness irrelevant to poker is often helpful 
in stabilizing relations and reducing intermittent 
hostilities. 
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represent approximately equivalent conces- 
sions by each side. Bargaining proceeds by 
means of alternating concessions, and ex- 
pert negotiators learn to work out com- 
promises and equivalences. 

The crucial kind of honesty required is in 
promises to make a concession in return for 
a counter-concession, and in claims that a 
real concession has been made. For instance, 
if a negotiator says “I don’t think we'll have 
much trouble with this point if we can get 
that other one settled right,” he is signaling 
an intention to make a concession on the 
first point if he gets an adequate concession 
on the other point. If there is disagreement 
on whether a real concession has been prom- 
ised or made, discussion breaks down or 
turns into power bargaining. In other words, 
dishonesty and a failure of communication 
here is fatal to the maintenance of working 
harmony. 

It is not necessary to be honest about just 
how extensive a concession has been prom- 
ised or made, so long as the concession 
itself is genuine. The two sides expect to 
try to deceive each other about the extent 
of their concessions, in hopes of getting by 
with a minimum sacrifice. This kind of 
mutual deception does not disrupt the 
movement of negotiations, so it is not wrong. 

Cooperative union-management relations 
are characterized by some mutual goodwill, 
based on numerous shared standards and 
some shared goals. Force and haggling 
move into the background and there is an 
attempt to achieve benefits for both sides 
rather than just oneself. The ideal bargain 
is one in which each clause of the contract 
provides maximum benefit to one side at 
minimum cost to the other, and the two 
sets of benefits are vaguely balanced. The 
attempt at mutual benefit is based partly on 
an expectation that any benefits freely given 
to the other side will sooner or later be 
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reciprocated, and partly on an identifica- 
tion of interest that results from sharing ac- 
tivity and goals. But when discussion is 
aimed at mutual benefit, it is necessary for 
both sides to be acquainted with each 
other’s real aims, frustrations, and real re- 
sources. Otherwise, it is impossible to de- 
termine what action will most benefit one’s 
partner at smallest cost to oneself, and vice 
versa. Therefore, in this kind of relationship 
it is necessary to be honest about the real 
reasons for one’s requests or refusals, and 
about one’s ultimate aims and discontents. 
When communication in this area breaks 
down, the aim at mutual benefit becomes 
impossible, and each side is forced to look 
out for itself. 

For example, Whyte (9, p. 96) mentions 
an instance in which management proposed 
a five-minute cut in rest periods. Its rea- 
son was frustration over the abuse of the 
rest period by certain employees who over- 
stayed their leave. Once the union repre- 
sentatives discovered the real reason behind 
the proposal, they could propose an alterna- 
tive, union policing of the delinquent em- 
ployees, which was more efficient and of 
greater benefit to both sides. In this case 
had management concentrated on its formal 
five-minute demand, and talked about man- 
agement prerogatives, the need for effi- 
ciency, and the like, they would have been 
dishonest and would have weakened the 
relationship—even though their arguments 
may have been entirely valid. 

In the above three examples I do not 
mean to imply that a particular union-man- 
agement relationship falls clearly into any 
one of the three categories described. A re- 
lation may involve power bargaining on 
some issues, working harmony on others, 
and cooperation on still others; or it may 
shift from one to the other with circum- 
stances, personalities, and shifts of mutual 
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trust. The abstract distinctions are made 
only to illustrate the various degrees of hon- 
esty that are necessary in maintaining var- 
ious discussion relations. 

So far I have dealt with principles com- 
mon to all good relations. I have used three 
kinds of relationships to illustrate my prin- 
ciples: (1) power bargaining, in which each 
side tries to extract as much as possible and 
concede as little as possible without using 
or inducing the use of force; (2) working 
harmony, where the aim of fairness is 
achieved through removal of inequities and 
through approximately equivalent conces- 
sions by each side; (3) cooperation, where 
the aim is to provide maximum advantage 
to each side at minimum cost to the other, 
and the sacrifices are vaguely balanced out 
over an indefinite period rather than in each 
separate contract. I shall now touch briefly 
on the question of what relations are best 
in what circumstances. 

In terms of contract benefits, it is plain 
that cooperation is the best of the three re- 
lationships mentioned. In cooperation both 
sides work for the maximization of the real 
aims of each, and the mutual problem- 
solving approach to maximization turns up 
alternatives that could not have been con- 
ceived by either side working alone. When 
cooperation is impossible each side must 
work for its own welfare against the mini- 
mizing efforts of the other side. Of the 
other two relationships, armed truce is ad- 
vantageous to a side which has a consider- 
able superiority of power, because it does 
not have to be fair. But when both sides are 
more nearly equal, working harmony is more 
advantageous because it reduces the neces- 
sity of constant vigilance against petty 
harassment, power buildups, and cold war 
tactics. 

Certain internal political circumstances 
favor the maintenance of armed truce. 
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When an organization is characterized by 
weak loyalty, vague goals, and general 
apathy, its inner cohesiveness can be in- 
creased by a fight against a vicious enemy. 
Hard-won victories mean more in terms of 
loyalty than generous concessions, and even 
defeat and punishment can be the basis for 
a militant unity leading to eventual triumph. 
This is particularly true for a new union. 
When recognition is too easily achieved and 
the employer is too reasonable, the union 
is likely to remain a paper organization with 
low levels of loyalty and participation. 

Factionalism is another circumstance fa- 
voring armed truce. The existence of an 
opposition union or management faction 
ready to take advantage of errors reduces 
the maneuvering space of the negotiators 
and forces them to emphasize immediate, 
tangible results rather than more specula- 
tive long-run advantages. A move toward 
cooperation is particularly risky and difficult 
to take, because this involves the setting of 
limits on one’s own power, making conces- 
sions in hopes of vague future returns, ac- 
cepting alien ideological principles, and 
consorting with the enemy. Negotiators 
need considerable internal political security 
to take these risks. And even if they have 
the security, too rapid a movement toward 
cooperation at the top may create factional 
deviation among more militant foremen, 
stewards, or rank and file workers. 

Some special risks inherent in cooperation 
make working harmony a safer type of re- 
lationship. If cooperation is too enthusiastic 
there is a danger of one side losing sight of 
real and permanent differences of interest 
and sacrificing too much. Thus a union may 
be too ready to forego a wage demand when 
it should rather pressure management to in- 
crease efficiency elsewhere, or management 
may be too ready to soften piecework rates 
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at the cost of weakening its competitive 
position. In general, cooperation requires an 
emphasis on joint problem-solving, and sim- 
ple concessions are more appropriate for 
working harmony. 

Other considerations of a similar nature 
have been cited in the literature as relevant 
to the evaluation of a specific relationship. 
My primary concern in this article has not 
been to list all these considerations, but to 
discuss principles which are basic to any 
good, effective relationship. Even armed 
truce, when it is appropriate, is not a chaotic 
outpouring of hostilities but a structured 
relationship based on definite rules and 
principles. 
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Majority rule and allocation: 


BENJAMIN WARD 


Department of Economics, University of California, Berkeley 


Majority rule is, generally speaking, not 
an optimal decision-making process. Impor- 
tant among its advantages is the element of 
participation. Everyone who wishes votes 
and in close situations the switching of a 
single vote may reverse the outcome. Also 
the winning proposal (if there is one) has 
the advantage that shifting from it to another 
alternative will cause dissatisfaction among 
more people than it will please. On the 
other hand, majority rule suffers from lack 
of consideration of intensity of desire among 
the voters. If some measure of interpersonal 
satisfaction is hypothesized, a shift away 
from the winning proposal may well in- 
crease total satisfaction, according to that 
measure. Also there is the problem of 
tyrannous majorities. If a whole series of 
decisions is made by majority rule, there is 
the danger that a minority may contain the 
same people for each decision. Under these 
circumstances the sense of participation may 
well be weakened. Indeed, one might argue 
that the chief merit of majority decision- 
making lies in its ability to compromise con- 
flict under conditions of substantial diver- 
gences in individual preferences among sets 
of alternatives. Under these circumstances, 
acceptance of defeat occurs among the 


1I am indebted to Kenneth Arrow and Roy 
Radner for critical comment and suggestions, 
although they are not responsible for remaining 


errors. 


voters because it is expected that losers on 
some decisions will be winners on others. 
With no clear consensus as to the optimal 
decisions, majority rule has a certain norma- 
tive appeal as a compromise. 

Majority rule also appeals to egalitarian 
instincts. The fact that the majority prefers 
the chosen alternative to others suggests 
that extreme proposals, which benefit or 
are desired only by the few, will be ex- 
cluded. This view is given support by the 
nature of the majority rule outcome when 
preferences are single-peaked. In this case 
the alternatives can be arranged in a par- 
ticular order so that movement away from 
the optimal alternative, from the point of 
view of each voter, is movement toward 
steadily less desirable alternatives for that 
voter. Although there can be a great deal 
of disagreement among voters, they are 
nevertheless all agreed that the value of an 
alternative can be measured in terms of the 
same single variable, and that “their” func- 
tion of the variable has only one maximum 
value and no turning points.2 Majority vot- 
ing under single-peaked preferences will 
make the median voter’s (i.e., the voter 
whose optimal alternative is the median 


2 This device was constructed by Black (2). 
See also Arrow (1, ch. 7). Dummet and Far- 
quharson (4) have somewhat extended the con- 
cept of single-peakedness as a sufficient condi- 
tion for the existence of (to use the language of 
this paper) a single-element majority set. 
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alternative) desires the desire of the group. 
It is in this sense that majority rule leads to 
an egalitarian outcome.’ 

Unfortunately, even these rather weakly 
normative properties of majority voting are 
clouded by the existence of the voters’ 
paradox. Arrow’s theorem on social choice 
states, roughly speaking, that a list or transi- 
tive social ordering of alternatives cannot 
be constructed if the process of construction 
makes the ordering sensitive to the individ- 
ually transitive orderings of the alternatives 
by a group of individuals, provided no re- 
strictions are placed on the nature of the 
individual preferences. May has shown that 
an idealized process of majority voting—in 
which each alternative is voted against 
every other alternative in pairwise ballots— 
fits Arrow’s criteria of sensitivity. The situ- 
ation may then arise in which no alternative 
will defeat every other. What can be said 
about majority voting under these circum- 
stances? 

This paper offers some beginnings to an 
answer to this question. A set of alternatives 
analogous to the winning alternative when 
the voters’ paradox is absent is first con- 
structed. Then it is shown that for a partic- 
ular class of allocative decisions, majority 
voting does not serve to narrow down the 
range of possible decisions significantly. The 
result is finally generalized to a class of 
allocative decisions where growth may also 


occur 


Majority Set and Minority Set 


Let S be the set of all alternatives (a, 
b, . . .) open to a group of N 2 3 voters. 


8 Equality may also be interpreted as refer- 
ring not to the properties of the decision under 
majority rule, but to the properties of the 
method of decision. Thus majority rule implies 
equality because the decision is not affected by 
exchanging the names of some of the voters. 
See the discussion in May (5). 
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Alternatives are proposed in pairs, the win- 
ners being determined as the result of any 
proposal procedure which insures that each 
alternative comes up for vote at least once. 
Under majority rule the winning alternative, 
say a, on any ballot, as between alternatives 
a and J, is the one for which the number of 
voters who prefer a to b is greater than the 
number of voters who prefer b to a.4 In 
symbols, n(a, b) > n(b, a). When this 
happens we will say that a defeats b. We 
also assume that the indifferent abstain, so 
that a winning alternative may actually have 
only a plurality of the eligible voters favor- 
ing it. 

Let us now partition S into two subsets, 
W and L, so that every alternative is in 
either one or the other of the subsets while 
no alternative is in both. The rule for as- 
signing alternatives is the following: Con- 
sider any pair of alternatives, a and b, for 
which a is in W and b is in L. Then a de- 
feats b must be true. In other words, every 
alternative in W must defeat every alterna- 
tive in L. The alternatives in L are the alter- 
natives which cannot possibly win the final 
decision. So long as at least one alternative 
in W comes up for a vote, any alternative in 
L will be defeated either by another alter- 
native in L or by the alternative from W, 
while we are considering decisions result- 
ing from proposal procedures in which 
every alternative in W (and in L) comes up 
for a vote. 

For any given set of alternatives there 
may be more than one partitioning of this 
kind. We are especially interested in the 
logical sum of the possible subsets L, that 
is, in the subset containing all alternatives 
which appear at least once in one of the 
possible subsets of losing alternatives. This 
is the largest number of alternatives which 
can be definitely excluded as potential de- 


* Ties are discussed below, p. 382. 
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TABLE I TABLE 2 

Persons 1 2 3 Outcomes Vote Outcomes Vote 

g a b e aDb 2-1 bDd 2-1 

£ b c c bDe 2-1 bDe 2-1 

d d a cDa 2-1 cDd 2-1 

F c a d aDd 2-1 cDe 2-1 

a e e b aDe 2-1 dDe 2-1 


cisions under majority voting; we will call 
it the minority set. Its complement, the 
majority set, contains the possible decisions. 

An example may serve to fix the idea. 
Table 1 shows a list of preferences of each 
of three people for five alternatives. De- 


sirability decreases as you move down each 


list. Table 2 shows the outcomes of the ten 
possible ballots. There is a cycle of intrans- 
itivity among alternatives a, b, and c. At 
the same time each of these three alterna- 
tives defeats both d and e. Since there is 
no clear winner among the first three alter- 
natives, they must all be in the majority set. 
If d and e are placed in the minority set, 
our assignment rule will be satisfied. Notice 
that another partitioning also is possible, 
which would place only e in L. But since 
d obviously cannot be a decision the more 
inclusive minority set is preferable for our 
purposes. 

Suppose c is eliminated as a possible al- 
ternative. There is no longer a cycle among 
the feasible alternatives; a defeats each of 
the other three and becomes the decision. 
In this case the majority set contains a 
single alternative. This will always be the 
case when the voters’ paradox is absent. If 
the majority set contains more than one al- 
ternative, all elements of the majority set 
must be mutually involved in a cycle of in- 
transitivity. If not, there is a partitioning 
at the break in the cycle which provides a 
minority set more inclusive than the given 
one. 

Consider now the case in which only 


alternatives a, b, and c are feasible. All 
three alternatives are in a cycle, so that 
there is no partitioning into non-empty 
majority and minority sets. In this case we 
say that the minority set is empty, since we 
assume that a decision is reached by the 
majority voting process. Which of the three 
alternatives becomes the decision depends 
on the order in which they are presented 
for a vote and the way in which the cutoff 
point is determined. If voting ceases as 
soon as each alternative has appeared at 
least once on a ballot, and if the first ballot 
were between a and b, then c is the de- 
cision, since a defeats b and c defeats a. By 
reshuffling the order or changing the cutoff 
point either of the other two alternatives 
can be made the decision. 

Each of the alternatives in the majority 
set bears a similar relation to alternatives in 
the minority set as does the winning alter- 
native to the losing alternatives when the 
voters’ paradox is absent. A shift to an 
alternative in the minority set makes fewer 
people more satisfied than it makes less 
satisfied. The problem of a tyrannous ma- 
jority may still arise to weaken or destroy 
the sense of participation, and weaken the 
effectiveness of majority rule as a device 
for the compromise of conflict. 

One new feature of majority rule deci- 
sion-making emerges: the possibility that 
extreme solutions, in the sense of the term 
used above, may not be eliminated. If the 
minority set is empty, then any feasible al- 
ternative is a possible decision. This is a 
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distinct possibility for some kinds of eco- 
nomic decisions, as will be shown in the 
next section. But first we must consider the 
problem of ties. 

There appear to be two general ways in 
which ties may be broken and the process 
of seeking a decision continued. In the first 
case a purely arbitrary choice is made be- 
tween the tied alternatives, the chosen al- 
ternative then being treated as if it had 
won. In the other case a search is first made 
to see if another alternative exists which de- 
feats one or both of the tied alternatives.® 
If so, ties are broken by eliminating alter- 
natives for which a preferred alternative 
exists. Only if this process fails to yield a 
preferred alternative is an arbitrary choice 
made. 

If the first procedure is used, any alter- 
native which ties an alternative in the ma- 
jority set must also be in the majority set. 
Suppose for example that in Table 1, Per- 
son 2 was indifferent between c and d. 
These two alternatives would then tie by a 
vote of 1-1 on a ballot. If, for example, a 
table of random numbers were used to 
break ties, d could actually be a decision, 
if c had won the next to the last ballot, and 
d were the last alternative to come up for a 
vote. Hence d would have to be included 
in the majority set. 

The second procedure will frequently 
give a different result than the first when 
the majority set contains more than one al- 
ternative. In the example just cited, d ties 
with c but is still defeated by both a and b, 
so in the second procedure d is definitely 
eliminated as a potential decision. How- 
ever, this means that there may be ties 
across the partition. The rule for assign- 
ment to majority and minority sets must 
then be a weaker one: For all a in W and 


5In the last section of the paper some com- 
ments on alternative voting procedures appear. 
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for all b in L, it must be true that a defeats 
or ties b. Since the opportunities for ties 
are very great in the problem to be con- 
sidered below, it was felt desirable to con- 
sider both of these procedures for breaking 
them. 


Allocation and Majority Rule 

Consider a specific set R of alternatives 
formed in the following way: There is an 
amount P of a continuously divisible re- 
source. Each alternative, for example the 
i“, consists of a division of P among the N 
voters such that 

N 


pi=P; 


Every division of the resource satisfying 
these conditions is an alternative in R. 

Let pi = (pi, pi, ..., be the vector 
of amounts of the resource assigned to each 
of the N individuals in the j alternative. 
Each individual votes for that alternative 
which gives him more of the resource, ab- 
staining if he receives the same amount in 
both alternatives on the same ballot. In- 
dividual preferences are thus transitive and 
connected. The majority voting process is 
one which reaches a decision, so the major- 
ity set is not empty. 

It is easy to see that no alternative can 
command a majority over every other. For 
consider any alternative r. Construct another 
alternative, s, by taking e < p,; away from 
the first person for whom pf > 0 (there 
must be at least one such, since P is pos- 
itive), and giving %e to each of two other 
persons (N 2 3). Then n(r, s) = 1 and 
n(s, r) = 2. Thus one can always find an 
alternative to defeat r. This means that the 
majority set contains more than one alter- 
native. 

Next we ask: What is the range of the 
minority set under the first proposal proce- 
dure, in which any alternative which is tied 
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with an alternative in the majority set is it- 
self in the majority set? Consider any al- 
ternative a in the majority set and any other 
alternative, b. If b ties or defeats a it is ob- 
viously in the majority set also: 

Suppose a defeats b. There are n(a, b)+ 
n(b, a) >0 voters with different amounts 
of the resource in a than in b.* Construct 
a third alternative, c, from b by giving or 
taking enough of the resource from the per- 
son in this group for whom p;* — p,? is a 
minimum to make him indifferent between 
a and ¢ and give or take this amount from 
another member of the group. Then b and 
c tie by a vote of 1-1. Continue this process 
until the last alternative constructed is iden- 
tical to a. Thus a chain of ties exists be- 
tween b and a which the partition cannot 
cross. Since this covers all possible alterna- 
tives distinct from a the conclusion follows 
that the minority set is empty.7 

Now we ask the same question under the 
proposal rules of the second type, in which 
ties across the partition are permitted, 
although no alternative in the minority set is 
permitted to defeat an alternative in the ma- 
jority set. 

Again we consider an alternative a in the 
majority set and any other alternative, b. 
If b defeats a then it is in the majority set. 
If a ties or defeats b, then b is in the major- 
ity set if we can construct a chain of feasible 
alternatives bcd . . . a, such that each alter- 
native defeats the next succeeding one, for 
then the partitioning cannot lie across the 
chain. We will consider three cases. 

Case I: n(b, a) = 2. Construct c from 
alternative b by taking enough resources 
from the two members of the minority to 
make one member of the majority indif- 
ferent between a and c. Then b defeats 


® If this sum is zero then b is not a distinct 
alternative. 
7 This proof was suggested by Roy Radner. 
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c by 2-1, and n(a, c) = n(a, b) — 1. Since 
the total amount of the resource, P, re- 
mains unchanged from one alternative to 
the next, this process may be continued 
until we reach alternative t, say, at which 
point n(a, t) = 1. Proper choice of the 
amounts taken from each of the minority 
members will insure that each of them still 
has more in ¢ than he had in 4g, since they 
are from the beginning the only voters who 
have more in the constructed alternative 
than they have in a. But this means that 
alternative t defeats a by 2-1. be... ta is 
thus the desired chain of alternatives. 

Case II: n(b, a) > 2. Again resources 
are taken from two members of the minor- 
ity and given to one member of the major- 
ity in starting the chain, so that the con- 
structed alternative, c’, is defeated by b by a 
vote of 2-1. In addition, enough resources 
are taken from one member of the minority 
to make him indifferent between c’ and a, 
so that n(c’, a) = n(b, a) —1. This process 
is continued until, say, alternative ¢ is 
reached, at which point n(¢’, a) = 2. Then 
the process described under Case I is fol- 
lowed and be’... tc... ta is the desired 
chain of alternatives. 

Case III: n(b, a) = 1. We will assume 
that at least two voters have some of the re- 
source in b. One of these people obviously 
must be the person who prefers b to a. The 
other may be indifferent or prefer a to b. 
Consider three persons, of whom Person 1 
prefers a to b, Person 2 prefers b to a and 
Person 3 either prefers a to b or is indif- 
ferent between them. We now construct 
alternative c” so as to satisfy one or the 
other of the following two sets of condi- 
tions: 

Alpha Beta 
Po < po” < po” Pot < po” < pob 
Ps” = Ps? <Ps” 
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Conditions Alpha apply if there is a 1-1 tie 
among the three persons on the a-b ballot 
with the indifferent third person having 
some of the resource in b. Conditions Beta 
apply in the other possible situations; i.e., 
if the indifferent person has nothing in b, 
or if one of two people who prefers a to b 
has something in b. That c” can be con- 
structed can be seen by comparing c” with 
a. Under Alpha any finite amount of the re- 
source taken from Person 3 will suffice to 
create the proper preferences for Persons 
1 and 2. Since Person 3 has something in 
b, a sufficient amount can be taken from 
him to create his preferences. Under Beta 
any finite amount of the resource taken 
from Person 1 will suffice to create the 
proper preferences for Persons 2 and 3. 
Since Person 1 has resources in b, enough 
can be taken from him to create his pref- 
erences. 

Finally, note that under either set of con- 
ditions, b defeats c” by 2-1. Also there are 
now two people who prefer c” to a. There 
may be many more who prefer a to c. If so, 
construct the chain outlined under Case I, 
treating c” as b. Thus in this case the de- 
sired chain of alternatives is bce”’c . . . ta. 

In Case III we were forced to assume 
that at least two voters had some of the re- 
source in alternative b. Obviously this must 
also have been true for Case I and Case II. 
The allocations in which all of the resource 
is assigned to a single person have thus 
been excluded from our chains. Clearly 
such allocations can defeat no other alterna- 
tives and so they belong in the minority set. 
Our conclusion then is: For proposal pro- 
cedures of the second kind, the minority set 
contains only the N alternatives in which all 
the resource is assigned to a single voter. 

Our weaker partitioning rule which per- 
mits ties across the partition still does not 
lead to the elimination of any substantial 
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number of alternatives as possible outcomes 
under majority rule. So far we have been 
dealing only with a set of pareto optimal 
points and have shown that majority rule 
has a range of possible decisions roughly 
coincident with the set of pareto optimal 
alternatives. In fact the range of possible 
outcomes under majority rule is much 
greater than the set of pareto optimal 
points, as can be seen by introducing ineffi- 
cient points. Suppose we expand the set R 
to include all alternatives for which 
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Consider any inefficient alternative which 
gives resources to at least two people. An 
efficient alternative can be constructed 
which gives nothing to one of the “haves,” 
less to another and all of the rest of P to a 
third. The inefficient alternative then de- 
feats the efficient one by at least 2-1, and 
therefore must be in the majority set. The 
conclusion then is: For the set of all effi- 
cient and inefficient alternatives under the 
second proposal procedure, the minority set 
contains only those alternatives in which no 
more than one person has any of the re- 
source. Under the first proposal procedure 
the minority set contains only the single 
alternative none-to-all. 

To summarize, we may say, roughly, that 
for allocations of the pie-slicing sort, ma- 
jority rule settles nothing. Almost any out- 
come is possible, including inefficient ones 
(in which part of the pie is thrown away). 
Which alternative will become the decision 
depends solely on the specific procedure 
adopted for proposing alternatives. By 
manipulating the order of proposal, any al- 
ternative can be made into the decision. 
This is true even though every alternative 
must come up for a vote at least once. 
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Growth Cum Allocation 


Suppose now that it is possible, although 
not necessary, for the stock of the resource 
to grow. In addition to the old set of alter- 
natives we have another set which consists 
of possible allocations of a larger stock of 
the resource. P then is the stock of the re- 
source available if no growth takes place 
and P’ > P is the stock available if growth 
does take place. An alternative then is a 
division of either P’ or P among the voters. 
The set of alternatives, R + R’, then con- 
tains both all possible divisions of P satisfy- 
ing our earlier conditions (p. 382) and all 
possible divisions of P’ satisfying the con- 
ditions. What now is the range of the mi- 
nority set? 

If there is a partitioning, it must be such 
that R is wholly in one subset (i.e., either 
the minority or the majority set) and R’ 
wholly in the other. If this is not the case, 
then either some alternatives from R are in 
both the majority and the minority sets or 
some alternatives from R’ are in both the 
minority and majority sets. But we have al- 
ready seen that neither can be the case, ex- 
cept for the all-to-one allocations under the 
second proposal procedure. 

But the partitioning cannot lie between 
R and R’. For consider two alternatives, 
one, say a, in R’ which gives everything to 
three people, and another, b, in R which 
does the same to the same three and in the 
same proportions. The alternative in R’ 
wins, so the partitioning must be such that 
a is in the majority set. But consider a 
third alternative, c, in R’, which gives less 
to two of the three people than they have 
in b and the remainder to the third person. 
Then b defeats c. Hence this cannot be a 
partitioning. No matter what the relative 
size of the stocks of P and P’, the minority 
set is empty under the first proposal proce- 
dure, and contains only the 2N all-to-one 
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allocations under the second. This result is 
easily generalized to any finite number of 
sets of alternatives of the kind described. 


Comments 

There is no egalitarian bias—nor any 
inegalitarian one either — in majority rule 
as a decision-making process under our as- 
sumptions. Also, the process appears at its 
weakest under those conditions of disper- 
sion of preferences for which it seemed 
most likely to be a useful device. In clos- 
ing, a few remarks are offered as to pos- 
sible extension of the results and their 
implications. 

1. In the above examples a nondenu- 
merable infinity of ballots was taken before 
a decision was reached. That this is not a 
necessary condition for the conclusion to 
hold can be seen from the following exam- 
ple, in which there are three people and 
only three alternatives: 


p* = (3, 2, 1) 
p> = (2, 1, 3) a b 
= (1, 3, 2) 


c b a 

The example could be extended to a latin 
square of n alternatives ordered by n per- 
sons. Suppose the first column depicts 
Person 1’s preferences and that they are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Then for 
Person 2 the letters are all shifted down 
one space, the former bottom letter being 
placed at the top of the list. Continue this 
process for the remainder of the columns. 
These preferences can be generated if the 
vectors of allocations in each alternative 
each contain the first n integers, also ar- 
ranged in a latin square, with the first row 
representing p*, the second p?, and so on. 
In the first row, write the integers in de- 
scending order. In the second row shift all 
numbers to the left one space, placing the 
n at the far right. Continue this process 
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through the rest of the rows. As a result © 


the n alternatives, arranged in the order 
abc ...na, are such that each alternative 
defeats its neighbor to the right by a vote 
of (n-—1) to 1. This suggests the “inten- 
sity” of the intransitivity; in other words, 
with an n of, say, more than 5, there are a 
large number of possible reshufflings of the 
numbers in the vectors which will preserve 
the cycle of intransitivity. It is not the 
number of alternatives but the problem of 
allocation which lies at the basis of the 
conclusions. 

2. A similar comment holds for the case 
in which growth is possible. Suppose three 
more alternatives, a’, b’, and c’, are added 
to the three-person problem above, in 
which each number in the allocation vec- 
tors is doubled. Each of these three alter- 
natives defeats each of the original three, 
so that the primed alternatives constitute 
the majority set. What is missing in this 
case are alternatives to form a cycle be- 
tween elements of the two sets of alterna- 
tives. By adding two more, 


pY = (1, 1, 10) py” = (6, 4, 2) 
to p”= (4, 2, 6) 
p” = (4, 3, 5) p” = (2, 6, 4) 


a chain ad’e’c’a is created which is a cycle 
between elements of the two sets. Majority 
rule fails to eliminate low-growth alterna- 
tives only if such cyclic chains of alter- 
natives are not feasible. A necessary and 
sufficient condition for the minority set to 
be empty is that every pair of alternatives 
must be elements in some cycle of intransi- 
tivity, for then no two points can lie on 
different sides of the partition.® 

3. Independent preferences are another 
assumption which has played a vital role 
in determining the conclusions. If interde- 


® For the first proposal procedure the cycle 
involves only a series of defeats or ties. 
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pendence is introduced the outcomes may 
be very different. Valavanis (8) has sug- 
gested a version of interdependent utilities 
which would yield either a single pareto 
point or a narrowed range of such points. 
A vicarious satisfaction—it can take several 
forms, of which sympathy and malice are 
only two — function relates the effect on 
individual utility, resulting from a given 
level of personal material consumption, of 
variations in the levels of utility of others. 
There is no reason to suppose however that 
majority rule would be an effective device 
for moving society to this range of interde- 
pendent efficiency points. Even with a 
single pareto point, there are likely to be 
inefficient points which a majority will 
prefer. 

Tullock (7) has proposed a “Kantian” 
solution to certain types of problems in the 
area of public finance. Under this criterion 
the individual will desire for himself only 
what he would wish for everyone. This 
creates a strongly egalitarian set of prefer- 
ances, and presumably the outcome would 
be one of perfect equality. Solutions of this 
kind have certainly occurred in the past, 
though only for small groups; most com- 
monly perhaps within the family. In any 
case, majority rule would be redundant. 

4. There are other important elements 
in existing electoral systems which are not 
taken account of in this presentation. Marx 
once said that universal suffrage merely 
unchains the class struggle.? He seems to 


® “But if universal suffrage was not the mirac- 
ulous magic wand for which the republican 
duffers had taken it, it possessed the incompar- 
ably higher merit of unchaining the class 
struggle, of letting the various middle sections 
of petty-bourgeois society rapidly live through 
their illusions and disappointments, of tossing 
all the fractions of the exploiting class at one 
throw to the head of the state, and thus tearing 
from them their treacherous mask, whereas the 
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have been referring primarily to the infor- 
mational properties of voting, under which 
voters, as participants, have some tendency 
to become informed as to their own inter- 
ests on issues of public policy: Some of 
these informational aspects have been dis- 
cussed recently by Downs (3). We will 
not introduce them here, except to note that 
the more informed the electorate is, and the 
more homogeneous it is socially, the more 
likely it is that majority rule will be 
capable of extreme solutions. This is be- 
cause both of the above-mentioned factors 
are likely to encourage people to vote their 
material interests and tend to eliminate (by 
including additional variables) single-peaked 
preference patterns such as the left-right 
political spectrum. 

5. Coalitions play an important role in 
most elections. Although the secret ballot 
weakens their impact by preventing en- 
forcement of agreements, it certainly does 
not eliminate coalitions, which are probably 
rarely absent from elections in some form 
or other. An example of relative ineffec- 
tiveness of a coalition will be offered here. 
Suppose that a group of voters in the above 
problem decides to suspend its self inter- 
est so as to eliminate the possibility of 
extreme solutions among themselves. Three 
people might decide to vote against any 
proposal which gave nothing to any of 
them. Unless they formed a majority of 
the voters, they could not succeed in plac- 
ing all such alternatives in the minority set. 
They would succeed only in eliminating all- 
to-one and all-to-two allocations. Only a 
majority could succeed in eliminating all 
none-to-some alternatives among members 


monarchy with its property only let definite 
fractions of the bourgeoisie compromise them- 
selves, and let the others lie hidden behind the 
scenes and surrounded them with the halo of a 
common opposition” (5, p. 215). 
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of the coalition, but it would be strong 
enough to dictate the winning alternative, 
provided the members could agree on one. 

6. There are other ways of proposing 
alternatives than in a series of pairwise bal- 
lots. The device was chosen because it 
seemed most convenient for illustrating the 
normative properties of majority voting. 
Actually existing electoral systems often 
provide complicated procedures for propos- 
ing alternatives, not all of which have the 
properties specified. Most of them, for ex- 
ample, fail to insure that every feasible al- 
ternative will come up for a vote. Unless 
there is some systematic selectivity involved 
in eliminating feasible proposals, it could 
scarcely be argued that such systems are 
superior; and since any superiority that 
might be claimed on some value criterion 
would result from the proposal process 
rather than the process of majority voting 
itself, such conclusions are not directly rel- 
evant to an evaluation of majority voting as 
a decision-making process.!° 

7. There are of course other criteria than 
that of a simple majority of those voting 
which may be used in determining out- 
comes. The key factor in adding elements 
to the minority set would be the minimal 
absolute margin between alternatives. A 
minimal margin of two votes, for example, 
would definitely eliminate all-to-one and 
all-to-two allocations.11 Systems providing 
for voting on all alternatives at once may 


10 Majority rule may still be a desirable ad- 
junct to the proposal procedure, however, be- 
cause of the sense of participation it conveys. 
The point is that variation in proposal proced- 
ures often appears as a rather more important 
determinant of outcomes than variation in vot- 
ing procedures. 

11 That is, if the criterion were such that no 
alternative could make the majority set unless 
it were capable of defeating at least one other 
by a margin of two, then all-to-one and all-to- 
two allocations could not make it. 
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have somewhat different properties.12 Co- 
alitions and simulation are especially likely 
to occur. (See comment 11 below.) 

8. Setting up elections is a costly pro- 
cedure, and the longer the procedure is 
spun out, the more costly it is. Extreme 
alternatives may be eliminated under the 
proposal procedures discussed in earlier 
sections simply because, if more egalitarian 
allocations are also to appear, the extremes 
can only result from a particular order of 
balloting. Under a random proposal pro- 
cedure there would be a high probability 
favoring elimination of the most extreme 
outcomes. 

9. A common method of reducing the 
costs of an electoral decision-making system 
is to package decisions in sets. In this way 
elements of individual conflict may be re- 
duced, provided the packaging is accepted, 
to conflicts among groups. Ubiquitous in- 
transitivity is less likely to occur in this 
case. An interesting discussion of this situ- 
ation in the context of the American party 
system occurs in Downs (3). 

10. Opportunities for fraudulent use of 
majority voting systems appear very bright, 
because manipulators of the order of ap- 
pearance of alternatives on the ballot can 
get any desired outcome while still allowing 
“reasonable” alternatives to come up for a 
vote, at least under pairwise ballots. This 
suggests a weak defense of the market as 
an alternative device for determining dis- 
tributive outcomes, on the grounds that (1) 
the market at least eliminates inefficient 
points and (2) at the margin, at any rate, 
it parcels out rewards on the basis of per- 
formance. Majority rule does neither.13 


12 See Black, op. cit., for references. 

43The analog to the marginal reaction in 
price theory is interpreted here to be the addi- 
tion of another proposal to the series which 
leads to a decision. The effect on the decision 
which this brings about depends entirely on the 
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Majority rule as a device for getting 
“democratic” outcomes under central plan- 
ning is thrown into question by this result. 
An elected committee of interest-oriented 
representatives of the people could, under 
our assumptions, choose by voting almost 
any plan, including an extremely inefficient 
one which provided for no growth and led 
to a highly skewed income distribution. 

11. We have dealt only with the partial 
context of performance of majority rule in 
making single decisions. Sets of decisions 
may be mutually complementary, a prob- 
lem which has been discussed by Black (2). 
A form of complementarity may occur with- 
in the single-decision context, however, if 
for example the whole domain of alterna- 
tives is put up for a vote, the decision going 
to an alternative which gains a plurality. In 
our problem, if each individual votes ac- 
cording to his interest, only all-to-one alloca- 
tions will be favored, each one by one voter. 
Such a situation invites coalitions; i.e., it 
requires for a solution that each individual 
take into account the behavior of others in 
planning his own vote, if a decision is to be 
reached in a way which involves majority 
rule nontrivially. 

12. Finally, the view of democracy sanc- 
tified by tradition in this country by no 
means ties democracy exclusively to major- 
ity rule. The Founding Fathers, in partic- 
ular the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, were very much concerned with the 
problem of tyrannous majorities. Majority 
rule was an essential feature of the system, 
but with a domain of alternatives which was 
to be narrowed in many directions by the 
system of checks and balances. However, 
in the light of the above results it would 
seem likely that, for an informed electorate 


nature of the proposal added and the nature of 
the winner to that point. Obviously the effect 
may be very large. 
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voting in accord with “enlightened self- 
interest” on problems of the distribution 
of material values even within this narrowed 
framework, majority rule is indefensible 
under any moral standard which is based on 
properties of the outcomes associated with 
the decision-making process, since majority 
tule itself does not eliminate outcomes. 
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Discussions and Reviews 


A review 


Lewis F. Richardson, Arms and Insecurity and 


Statistics of Deadly Quarrels 


LINCOLN E. MOSES 
Department of Statistics, Stanford University 


These two books are posthumous publica- 
tions. They are a single package in that they 
were published simultaneously under a com- 
mon auspices; they have similarities of style; 
they are both concerned with the question 
of war, and use a quantitative approach. 
Otherwise, they are quite different in kind. 
Statistics of Deadly Quarrels (2) is primar- 
ily descriptive; it presents a great quantity 
of data about deadly quarrels and various 
angles. Arms and Insecurity (1) is primar- 
ily analytic; it develops a theoretical model 
to explain the outbreak of large wars, and 
then examines and modifies the model in 
the light of known information. 

Both books show the imprint of a remark- 
able mind; in seeking to reduce to numbers 
the phenomena which may or may not be 
important in the etiology of war, many de- 
cisions must be made. What things to 
ignore? What to include? What to measure? 
How to measure? How to treat conflicting 
evidence? Richardson faces these questions 
squarely. He goes into detail about his 
sources, conflicts among them, where and 
why he has been arbitrary, what other data 
it would be preferable to have, etc. At the 
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same time he avoids sinking into a morass 
of pros and cons, largely by the use of a 
curious device for informally posing dif- 
ficulties and objections (valid or invalid). 
He uses a cast of commentators with names 
such as Mentor, Critic, Author, Pacifist, 
Engineer, Reformer, Federalist, Portia, As- 
tronomer, etc. At any time one of these is 
likely to interrupt with a question or a 
comment which needs raising but is a di- 
version from the main argument. The de- 
vice takes only a little while to get used to, 
and justifies itself. Often enough the author 
admits the reality and importance of some 
objection, and his inability to deal with it 
fully, and passes on. In general he is very 
careful to be explicit about the weaknesses 
he perceives in his work. One tends to de- 
velop a fondness for the author. 

About one-fourth of Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels consists of his list of 314 wars end- 
ing after 1820 and before 1949. (A few 
after 1949 are included and a few after 
1929 are omitted due to his having done the 
work over a long period involving summari- 
zation for publication at various times.) The 
wars are listed in chronological order within 
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size groups. The size of a war he chooses to 
define in terms of the deaths (civilian and 
military) inflicted by enemy action, plus 
deaths by disease or exposure in the military 
forces. All such deaths for all the warring 
groups are combined, and the common 
logarithm of this sum, rounded to the near- 
est whole number is the size group for that 
war. Thus a war with a total of 200,000 
deaths for all combatant parties goes in Size 
Group 5 since log 200,000 is 5.3. A war 
with 2,000,000 deaths goes in Size Group 
6. The author points out that although two- 
fold discrepancies in historical accounts of 
casualties are fairly common, tenfold dis- 
crepancies are very rare, so the assignment 
to size group can ordinarily be made with 
confidence. 

The information given for each war in- 
cludes, in addition to bibliographic refer- 
ences, the dates of beginning and ending, 
the participants and which were opposed to 
which others, the reasons the various com- 
batants went to war, the result of the war, 
and information, as available, about 59 
standard “situations.” These situations are 
of three types. Some (denoted by lower 
case letters in the list) are usually con- 
ducive of amity. Examples are: 

c—similar bodily characteristics 
l—similar degree of personal liberty 
m—common government 
Some of the “situations” (denoted by Greek 
letters) are ambivalent. An example is: 
A—belligerents had previously fought 
as allies against a common enemy 
Some of the situations are ordinarily con- 
ducive of enmity (capital letters). Examples 


are: 


C—the two groups differed markedly 
as to inborn bodily form, color, or 
odor 

M—the belligerents had fought one 

another previously 
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R—the belligerents were rivals in trad- 
ing with third parties 

Some of these variables, such as m, A, and 
M above, carry subscripts indicating the 
number of years prior to outbreak that the 
situation obtained. Where information on 
these situations is to be found in the histor- 
ical accounts, he displays the appropriate 
symbols in the list. If the accounts enable 
it he also indicates whether in the particular 
quarrel the variable tended to exacerbate or 
moderate the quarrel. 

With this compact notation the author 
gives in 80 pages a substantial amount of 
information about more than 300 wars. This 
list is in itself an important contribution to 
knowledge. The remainder of the book is 
spent mainly in considering two types of 
questions about the data in the list. 

The first type of question is illustrated in 
Chapter X. He observes that wars with one 
opponent on each side are most common, 
that wars with two and two are rarer than 
those with three and one, etc., and asks 
whether a simple formula in terms of r and 
s, the number of combatants on the two 
sides, can adequately summarize the whole 
body of data. He finds that the formula 

¢(r, s) = 5/9 N(rs) —2-5 
gives a good fit. (N is the total number of 
quarrels and ¢(rs) is the number of these 
having r combatants on one side and s on 
the other. ) A somewhat similar investiga- 
tion is one in Chapter VI. Having observed 
that revolts and civil wars are more com- 
mon where the “years of common govern- 
ment” preceding the outbreak are many, 
he asks whether the data bearing on this 
phenomenon are well-represented by a geo- 
metrically decreasing probability of rebel- 
lion. (He finds that they are.) This re- 
viewer is unable to see much virtue in fit- 
ting curves to such facts. There is no need 
for interpolation and, with such atheoret- 
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ical formulae, no hope of extrapolation. The 
author (p. 194) expresses his motivation in 
the words 


Both formulae (1) and (2) are empirical de- 
scriptions, not offering any explanation, and 
not biased by any theoretical prejudices except 
those in favor of smoothness, simplicity, and 
meaning. 
Of these it seems that smoothness is the one 
actually obtained, and how useful is it? 
The second type of question dealt with 
in the book is “Might such data as these 
arise from a random process of the follow- 
ing kind . . .?” For example, he shows 
that the time distribution of outbreaks of 
wars of magnitude four over the period 
1820-1929 is not incompatible with the 
hypothesis that the outbreaks are a Poisson 
process. It is very hard to see the value of 
this observation. The author uses it to 
justify taking the uncertainty of x, the num- 
ber of outbreaks in some longer period, to 
be \/x. One is inclined to view this as rea- 
sonable while not knowing precisely what 
can be meant by “uncertainty” in historical 
processes, and while objecting to the notion 
that there is an underlying Poisson process. 
Many questions are looked into by x?-tests, 
as one might expect. These also are of the 
form “Might such data as these arise from 
a random process of the following kind?” 
Thus, this book raises sharply the whole 
problem of whether, and how, probability 
models may be applicable to historical 
phenomena. Richardson’s position is 
Let us assume, as a working hypothesis, that 
every finite set of historical events is only a 
sample of what might have happened. Any 
quantitative theory of history is therefore not 
required to agree precisely with actual histor- 
ical events, but to agree within the range of 
uncertainty ascribable to sampling. 


One tends to agree that precise agreement 
between theory and fact is not required. But 
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what precise meaning can we attach to “A 
sample of what might have happened?” 

In summary, the book Statistics of Deadly 
Quarrels presents a wealth of data. They 
stand as a supply of facts to be fitted by 
theory makers. The author’s own emphasis 
is on “smooth” description and summary of 
those data. In addition, he poses a few 
theoretical models in the volume. It ap- 
pears that they are offered more as con- 
venient summary representations than as 
theories in some more far-reaching sense. 

It must be added that some sections of 
the book proved almost totally obscure. The 
justifications of Figures 1 and 2 and of Fig- 
ures 3 and 4 are among these passages 
which are opaque to this reviewer. The 
argument in Chapter XI, summarized on 
page 305 seems to be incorrect. The “ex- 
istence of a local pacifier” is only a neces- 
sary deduction from a certain theoretical 
model, which is itself not established as 
true. 

The other volume, Arms and Insecurity is 
a book with a theory. Actually it would be 
more precise to speak of a family of models, 
all generalizations of one main theme. Many 
aspects of the theories propounded are test- 
able—and tests are made. The two-nation 
case of the theory is as follows. Let A and 
B be two nations which are wary of one 
another. Let x be the “warlike preparation” 
of A and y that of B. Linear differential 
equations governing the change in x and y 
are derived from the following considera- 
tions. If y is large, then Nation A will for 
that reason tend to increase x; conversely 
for Nation B. If these rates of change are 
proportional to the warlike preparations 
(which we shall temporarily call arma- 
ments) of the other nation, then we would 
have 


(1) and —=Ix 
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But the expense and inconvenience of ac- 
quiring and maintaining armaments tend to 
retard their growth. If the retardation is 
proportional to size then equations (1) are 
augmented, by incorporating terms for the 
retardation to: 
dx 

(2) 
where a and # are “fatigue and expense 
coefficients” and k and I are “defense co- 
efficients” (all four coefficients positive). 
The author admits that other circumstances 
(e.g., dissatisfaction with the treaty situa- 
tion) will influence armaments policies. He 
introduces additive constants, g and h, 
which may be positive or negative to rep- 
resent the influence of all such other fac- 
tors. The system of equations is then: 


(3) and 


dy 
th 


This pair of equations is the prototype for 
all systems considered in the book. 

There are some values of the parameters 
which imply a runaway (exponential) 
growth of x and y. The author equates this 
with war. If, for example, «, 8, g and h are 
all zero then the system (3) reduces to (1) 
and it can be seen, even by the non-mathe- 
matician that = and SY as well as x and 
y themselves grow increasingly rapidly and 
without limit. On the other hand, if in (3) 
the sign of «—h is negative and the sign 
of I — 8 also is negative he shows that no 
such runaway armaments race can develop 
and the system reaches an equilibrium. 
Thus the question of how values of the 
parameters are related to equilibrium in the 
more complex generalizations of (3) is a 
principal matter for investigation in the 
bulk of the volume. 
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The equations, to make mathematical 
sense, must allow negative as well as posi- 
tive values of x and y; indeed one kind of 
instability involves the possibility of a run- 
away “negative arms race.” To face this 
mathematical necessity the author takes 
“warlike preparation” to mean “threats mi- 
nus cooperation” and attempts in various 
ways to quantify this notion. For threats 
he uses arms budgets and for cooperation 
he turns to foreign trade, trying various 
weighted combinations of the two to repre- 
sent “warlike preparation” (viz. x or y). 

The author applies his theory to the 
European arms race of 1907-14, using pub- 
lished figures on armaments and trade. He 
finds that 
power in Europe was so nearly in equilibrium 
in the years 1907 and 1908 that a small mutual 
obligement between the opposing groups of na- 
tions, such as a reduction of their warlike an- 
nual budgets by an amount equal to the cost of 
two days of the subsequent war, would have 
prevented the arms race from developing, and 


so, presumably, would have avoided the war 
altogether. 


To apply his theory to the period 1921- 
1940 the author must solve two main prob- 
lems. First, how to measure warlike ex- 
penditures of various countries over a pe- 
riod involving so many unstable currencies. 
His answer is to use the number of weeks 
of human labor devoted to warlike prep- 
arations, as best he can estimate it. The 
second problem is to extend the theory 
from two opposed parties to many. This he 
does. He then proposes numerical values 
for the coefficients among the various na- 
tions, and, after various modifications, finds 
values which agree tolerably well with cer- 
tain theoretical consequences of the model 
and the observed arms budgets. A by- 
product is the emergence of a construct 
which exhibits, reasonably faithfully, the 
alignment of nations into the two camps of 
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World War II. It is noteworthy that trade 
enters into the system with much less 
weight for the second war than for the first. 

However, the application of this arma- 
ments race model to the interval between 
the wars is not a very tidy matter. Some of 
the coefficients must be considered to 
change abruptly during the interval, or else 
the linear theory cannot be made to fit the 
data. This in itself is not unreasonable, 
since the time at which the changes need 
to occur is mid-1933 when the Nazis came 
to power and the depression was near its 
bottom. But it does pose the need for a 
further theory to explain when or why the 
coefficients may change. 

It is hardly astonishing that a relatively 
simple, well-specified theoretical model has 
difficulty in explaining all the historical 
facts of the two world wars! On the con- 
trary, it is remarkable that so much compli- 
cated material can be intelligently discussed 
in terms of a mathematical model! This 
book raises the hope, in this reviewer at 
least, that hypothetical—-deductive mathe- 
matical models can be of help in under- 
standing the dynamics of processes which 
lead to wars. Certain central questions be- 
set any such efforts. Richardson considers 
them and provides his own answers. Of 
any model we must ask, “Does it fit the 
facts?” Richardson displays great ingenuity 
in marshaling facts against which to test 
his theories. Of any model we must ask, 
“Does it include enough of the main vari- 
ables?” Richardson places great emphasis 
on parsimony and deliberately prefers a 
model which is too simple to one which is 
too complex. Of a model for the behavior 
of human beings or societies we must ask 
whether such things are even in principle 
susceptible of mathematical prediction. To 
this point is addressed the following col- 
loquy: 
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Critic: Can you predict the date at which the 
next war will break out? 

Author: No, of course not. The equations are 
merely a description of what people would do 
if they did not stop to think. Why are so many 
nations reluctantly but steadily increasing their 
armaments as if they were mechanically com- 
pelled to do so? Because, I say, they follow 
their traditions, which are fixtures, and their 
instincts which are mechanical and because 
they have not yet made a sufficiently strenuous 
intellectual and moral effort to control the situ- 
ation. The process described by the ensuing 
equations is not to be thought of as inevitable. 
It is what would occur if instinct and tradition 
were allowed to act uncontrolled [p. 12]. 


The author again touches this issue on page 
231 where the following exchange occurs: 


Critic: But you cannot say both that the war 
was caused by mutual interactions between 
populations and that a small clique planned it 
deliberately. 

Author: I think that those two statements are 
compatible, because leaders lead peoples where 
they are willing to be led. 


Both of these answers seem a little rough 
and ready but the questions are very hard 
ones. Richardson takes the view that human 
affairs are in part, at least, predictable, and 
that to the extent that theory helps, the 
more precisely it is stated, the better, and 
the more that amounts figure explicitly in 
the theory, the more meaningful it can hope 
to be. 

He has tackled problems of great diffi- 
culty with imagination and almost stubborn 
tenacity. It is a thorny path to knowledge. 
Perhaps others will pursue it further be- 
cause of his pioneering works here. 
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A South African contribution to the study 


of nonviolent action: a review 


Leo Kuper, Passive Resistance in South Africa 


GENE SHARP? 
Institute for Social Research, Oslo, Norway 
St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford, England 


The South African 1952 Defiance Cam- 
paign-in which over 8,500 non-whites 
were imprisoned for civil disobedience of 
apartheid laws—is the main focus of Passive 
Resistance in South Africa (5) by Professor 
Leo Kuper, Department of Sociology and 
Social Work, University of Natal. The 
book, written for the general public, rather 
than mainly for fellow social scientists, is a 
combination of description, sociological 
analysis, and political evaluation of the 
South African problem from the Liberal 
point of view. While not a great book, it is 
important because of the events discussed, 
the analyses offered, and the problems 
raised for future research. 

Kuper has aimed (1) to offer a sociolog- 
ical analysis of the Defiance Campaign as 
seen within the broader field of South Af- 
rican race relations, and (2) to analyze 
South African race relations in the light of 
the campaign and reactions to it. The first 
part of the book contains background nec- 


1 This article was completed while the author 
was holding research grants from the William 
I. and Hannah Clothier Hull Memorial Fund of 
the Jane Addams Peace Association, Inc.; the 
Mary Campbell Fellowship administered by the 
American Friends Service Committee; and the 
Institute for Social Research, Oslo. 


essary for the interpretation of the campaign, 
including a discussion of the ideological 
background to the struggle, an analysis of 
the legislative efforts to maintain white 
domination in the form of apartheid, and 
the relation between these democratic val- 
ues. The chapter “The Sociological Nature 
of Passive Resistance” deals with nonviolent 
action as a political technique, discuss- 
ing qualities of two types and the psy- 
chological and _ sociological mechanisms 
involved. The second part is focused on 
the campaign itself. It includes a descrip- 
tion of the campaign and the events and 
preparations which preceded it, as well as 
the reactions and counteractions. The con- 
cluding chapter discusses consequences of 
the campaign and the trends which followed 
it among the non-white groups. The appen- 
dices contain documents and letters of sig- 
nificance to the campaign. 


Types of Nonviolent Action 


“Passive resistance,” says the author, is 
characterized by resistance and the renun- 
ciation of “force” (violence) as an instru- 
ment of change (pp. 72-3). It involves the 
suffering of violence rather than the inflic- 
tion of violence, and it includes both acts 
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of omission and acts of commission.2 This 
remains, however, a large field containing 
considerable variations. It therefore be- 
comes important to develop concepts, clas- 
sifications and definitions to make possible 
intelligent analysis in this field. 

Kuper has contributed an analysis which 
will be most useful in the preparation of a 
typology of nonviolent action? (as distin- 
guished from a typology of generic nonvi- 
olence). The author discusses briefly (p. 
74) Gandhi’s attempt to distinguish be- 
tween nonviolent resistance movements on 
the basis of the motives of the resisters— 
whether violence was excluded because of 
expediency or moral decision. While rec- 
ognizing that “some analysis of motive is 
unavoidable,” Kuper prefers to distinguish 
between such movements “in terms of the 
mechanisms by which the change is to be 
effected” (p. 75, italics Kuper’s). Although 
the means employed are substantially the 
same, and often resistance movements are 
of a mixed type, he says, the particular 
mechanism employed can largely be de- 
duced from the actual conduct of the strug- 
gle, and “theoretically the two forms have 
very different sociological characteristics, 
and empirically the distinction between 
them is useful” (p. 75). Kuper attributes 
the following characteristics to the two 
types: 

(1.) “Change by Embarrassment of the 
Rulers.” In this type the criteria for select- 
ing particular means of action are that they 


2 Kuper’s definition of “passive resistance” is 
compatible with that offered of “nonviolent re- 
sistance and direct action” (7, pp. 44-5). In 
this unexplored field where there has rarely 
existed agreement on terminology and concepts, 
even fairly elementary terminological and con- 
ceptual clarification and consensus may be use- 
ful. 

8’ The term “nonviolent action” is used here 
as a shorthand form for “nonviolent resistance 
and direct action” as defined in (7, pp. 44-5). 
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are nonviolent and will be effective for ini- 
tiating specific social changes. The choice 


_ of particular means is thus not based on 


assumptions of universal validity, but is 
relative to the particular circumstances, in- 
cluding the anticipated extent of repression. 
In this type, resistance may be used pri- 
marily to build up the subordinate group’s 
self-respect and determination to resist, and 
an effective mass organization, as prepara- 
tions for a later struggle aimed at the struc- 
ture of domination itself. The success of 
this type of NVA, says the author, depends 
on “the extent of mass participation and of 
consequent embarrassment to the rulers” 
(pp. 77-8). “Embarrassment of the rulers 
works directly at the level of power rela- 
tions . . .” (p. 80). 

(2.) “Satyagraha — Conversion by Suf- 
fering.” “When applied to resistance, Saty- 
agraha may be defined as a method for 
securing rights by personal suffering” (p. 
78). The chosen mechanism of change is a 
change of heart in the opponent, to be 
achieved through the voluntary self-sought 
suffering of the resisters. The specific 
means are selected with consideration of 
whether the action brings suffering, civil 
disobedience being, therefore, a preferred 
method. It is seen as sufficient to stir the 
rulers’ conscience. There is an attempt to 
minimize irritation, annoyance, humiliation, 
and bitterness of the opponent. The meth- 
ods are seen to operate, not at the level of 
power relations, but at the level of moral 
values. There is an insistence on the inde- 
pendent force of ideas. A degree of co- 
operation by the opponent is necessary, 
such as his willingness to inflict the suffer- 
ing through enforcement of the law, and 
allowing the court to be used as a forum 
for spreading ideas. 

Kuper’s choice of nomenclature for the 
first type is regrettable since “embarrass- 
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ment” does not really say very much, and 
rulers faced with a fast by Gandhi, for ex- 
ample, may also have been “embarrassed.” 
The identification of embarrassment with ef- 
fects of power relations comes closer to stat- 
ing clearly what Kuper is after. “Change 
by Alteration of Power Relationships” may 
thus be a more adequate term for the first 
type. The main inadequacy of this classifi- 
cation is that it is too polarized, for conver- 
sion and concessions because of changed 
power relationships are not necessarily mu- 
tually exclusive. Satyagraha as applied in 
India, for example, certainly changed power 
relationships as well as caused many Eng- 
lishmen to think again. This analysis is, 
however, useful and stimulating and a con- 
tribution toward the development of a more 
comprehensive classification of the types of 
NVA. 


Mechanisms of Nonviolent Struggle 


The author has contributed (pp. 72-94; 
122-202) to a better understanding of the 
complicated and little-known area of the 
dynamics and mechanisms of NVA. While 
vast research, analysis, and theoretical clar- 
ification are still needed before authorita- 
tive conclusions can be reached, Kuper’s 
observations are stimulating. This discus- 
sion will be divided into consideration of 
the power of non-cooperation, the impact 
of deliberately sought suffering, the means 
of repression and impact of outbreaks of 
violence. 


NON-COOPERATION 

In seeking an explanation for the differ- 
ences in reactions to the normal pass of- 
fenses (evoking no strong reaction) and the 
pass offenses by civil disobedience (evoking 
strong reactions) the author says: “The sig- 
nificance of passive resistance is . . . not to 
be found in the acts themselves, but in the 
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meanings given to them” (p. 22). This is 
one of several indications that the author 
has not given adequate weight in the anal- 
ysis of mechanisms to non-cooperation. Re- 
gardless of how they are perceived by the 
opponent, and regardless of the meanings 
attached to them, those methods of NVA 
which involve a withdrawal of cooperation 
(e.g., strikes, economic boycotts, resigna- 
tion of government employment or tax re- 
fusal) certainly have significance in the acts 
themselves. 

Basic to NVA is the explicit or implicit 
assumption that cooperation and obedience 
of the subjects is necessary for the main- 
tenance of a regime, class system, or ruling 
elite. A withdrawal of such submission 
threatens the system. If repression does not 
restore normal participation, the system will 
collapse or be radically altered. Kuper pre- 
sents this theory in several contexts (pp. 
46, 57, 73-4, 183) and yet he tends to give 
inadequate recognition to the power of 
non-cooperation and defiance based simply 
upon the numerical multiplication of diso- 
bedient, non-cooperating, defiant subjects. 
This also is apparent in his criticisms of the 
policy, then advocated by the Non-Euro- 
pean Unity Movement, of undermining the 
government by total non-cooperation and 
refusal of all types of collaboration, espe- 
cially in employment in government agen- 
cies administering apartheid. The problem 
of how to withdraw such collaboration 
when the subordinate group is not united 
on such a policy needs to receive separate 
consideration from specific evaluations of 
the Non-European Unity Movement (pp. 
58, 76, 214). 

SELF-SOUGHT SUFFERING 

Civil disobedience, Kuper maintains, 
heightens the usual degree of interaction. 
It is dramatic, compels a response, and in- 
serts emotion and conflict into relatively 
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unconscious interaction patterns, stimulat- 
ing a reconsideration of the relationships of 
the groups. Deliberate open disobedience 
of laws shattered the whites’ usual indiffer- 
ences to prosecutions for breaches of apart- 
heid regulations. They responded “with 
active emotions of hate or sympathy” (p. 
22). While the Defiance Campaign did not 
play a “fundamental” role in institutional 
changes and changes in attitudes of the 
whites, the voluntary suffering sharpened 
the “democratic reaction.” 

On the other hand, the Nationalists and 
the United Party drew together, supporting 
severe punitive legislation. The whites re- 
sponded thus “not directly by violence, but 
by the establishment of the necessary ma- 
chinery for violent action” (p. 72). Super- 
ficially it would seem that violence is 
evoked by both forms (violent and nonvi- 
olent) of resistance” (p. 72). White reac- 
tions of hostility and violence, says Kuper, 
were rooted in the nature of the system of 
domination. Satyagraha stripped sanctity 
from the laws used to enforce domination, 
compelling the sanctions to be imple- 
mented, “thus converting domination again 
to naked force” (p. 79). “Force is implicit 
in white domination: the resistance cam- 
paign made it explicit” (p. 206). 

In Satyagraha, as the resisters actively 
seek the application of sanctions against 
themselves, these are seen as transformed 
from means of maintaining the status quo 
into means of changing it. The behavior of 
the two contending groups in this situation 
may lead both of them to see themselves in 
a new light, and their parties may change 
their views. The failure of repression to 
make the resisters submit may seriously 
weaken the opponent's position. The author 
reports that the campaign focused overseas 
attention on the country and contributed to 
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an increase in criticisms of the South Afri- 
can government. This was anticipated by 
the resistance leaders, who organized spe- 
cial “U.N.O. batches” of volunteers to 
commit civil disobedience when the U.N. 
General Assembly was about to discuss 
apartheid. 

Rising above fear in the relationship with 
the dominant group, the resister may gain 
a feeling of his inner strength, self-respect 
and worth, Kuper says, adding that this 
process is dependent on certain self-im- 
posed limits by the opponent in the inflic- 
tion of the suffering. The resisters’ example 
may contribute to a greater solidarity 
within the subordinate group, depending on 
the group’s culture and social structure. 
Citing Simmel’s analysis, Kuper observes 
that the impact of Satyagraha would be in- 
fluenced by the social structure, especially 
whether the dominant and subordinate sta- 
tuses are perceived as held by individuals 
or collectivities. Other factors influencing 
the effects of suffering, says Kuper, are its 
causes, the degree of tolerance for the sub- 
ordinate group and the degree of shared 
beliefs. There is, of course, considerable 
variation in the degree of suffering without 
submission which resisters are willing to 
accept, and the author attributes the collapse 
of the Defiance Campaign to the unwilling- 
ness of resisters to accept increased suffer- 
ings. The dominant group may even be 
alienated by the voluntary suffering in Saty- 
agraha because they may interpret it as 
status usurpation, or as the result of vicious- 
ness or subversive influences. European 
control of media of mass communication 
limited the impact of the resisters’ suffering. 
Whatever the response, however, “the un- 
usual nature of the act makes it, in theory, 
a fitting means for stirring up ferment” (p. 
85). 
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REPRESSION AND VIOLENCE 


Kuper’s account sheds light on the meth- 
ods of repression which have been used 
against NVA. There has been a lack of ex- 
perience in dealing with NVA, but such 
experience is now rapidly accumulating. In 
addition to methods based on existing pow- 
ers (including banning of meetings, exile, 
whipping, seizure of property, proscription 
of newspapers, imprisonments, terminating 
employment, etc.*) the Government passed 
two new laws to deal with the Defiance 
Campaign. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, No. 8, of 1953 is probably one of the 
first laws especially created to deal with 
the enforcement problems peculiar to civil 
disobedience.5 As arrest and imprisonment 
were actively sought by the resisters, the 
police also experimented with frustrating 
the resisters by ignoring the lawbreaking 
and refusing to arrest those who broke the 
laws publicly (pp. 82, 126). In isolated 
cases, areas where civil disobedience might 
be committed were cordoned off. 

The author observes that rulers faced 
with NVA may incite the resisters to vio- 
lence by extreme provocation or agents 
provocateurs, because (1) “force is more 
readily mobilized against violence,” (p. 
87), (2) “the severe repressive measures, 
which the ruler may wish to use and is 
organized to use, require some justification” 
(p. 87); and the violence of the resisters is 
the best justification; and (3) there is a 
lack of experience in dealing with NVA. 
This helps, says Kuper, to explain the Euro- 
peans’ tendency to identify the nonviolent 
Defiance Campaign with Mau Mau. This 
was assisted by the riots and the white 
deaths, especially that of a nun. 

A series of riots broke out between Oc- 


*For an enumeration of the methods of re- 
pression, see pp. 182-201. 
5 For the provisions of this law, see p. 62. 
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tober 18 and November 9, 1952, when the 
campaign was at its peak. Six whites and 
thirty-three Africans were killed. Kuper 
reports that there was no evidence to con- 
nect the riots with the resistance movement 
and that whatever the causes, one effect 
was to dampen down the spirit of resis- 
tance. In October, 2,354 volunteers defied 
apartheid laws; in November and Decem- 
ber combined, only 280. Other factors con- 
sidered, “Clearly the riots played a decisive 
role.” Also, they “provided the opportunity 
for the Government to take over the initia- 
tive and to assume far-reaching powers with 
some measure of justification” (p. 145). 

Here is another aspect of the field in 
which there is considerable scope for re- 
search and analysis. A comparative study, 
for example, could be made of what hap- 
pened in several NVA movements when vi- 
olence by the subordinate group broke out. 
Further understanding is needed of how the 
mechanisms involved respectively in violent 
and nonviolent means of struggle compare 
and differ. 


Political Method 

It is significant that the difficulty of 
working in the South African situation in 
which the possibility of gradualist change 
through the established parliamentary 
framework has been effectively closed to 
non-whites has forced South African Lib- 
erals (including Kuper), and others prefer- 
ring peaceful methods, to look beyond the 
traditional political methods of Liberalism. 
This search, stimulated by the actions of the 
non-whites, has led them increasingly to 
nonviolent action. In the field of political 
method, the South African Liberals have 
thus moved beyond traditional Liberalism 
and the British Liberal Party, for example. 
Analyses of the implications of this tech- 
nique for the future of Liberalism and other 
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political orientations are needed. Joan Bon- 
durant’s book is of particular importance 
here (1, pp. 172-232; 9). 

Nonviolent action is also challenging con- 
ventional Communist assumptions on polit- 
ical technique. In India and South Africa 
where in recent years NVA has been most 
widely practiced, the Communists have of- 
ten supported it. The role of Communists 
(or rather ex-Communists, as the Commu- 
nist Party is illegal) in the Defiance Cam- 
paign was not insignificant® (pp. 24, 93, 
149). Kuper observes that “. . . the Marx- 
ists may go along with the movement up to 
a point in the hope of organizational gains 
and the embarrassment of the Government 
. .. Ultimately, however, the Marxists may 
be expected to oppose passive resistance” 
(p. 93). 

The reviewer suggests that the most im- 
portant reason may be this: In the Marxist- 
Leninist program, the achievement of So- 
cialism is seen as dependent upon the effec- 
tive concentration of power in the hands of 
the State, led and controlled by the Com- 
munist Party, as the vanguard of the work- 
ing class. This requires the elimination or 
neutralization of rival loci of power which 
could challenge or obstruct the Party’s poli- 
cies and the elimination of the means by 
which any such opposition could be effec- 
tive. The Party’s methods must be compat- 
ible with all of this. 

But NVA by its nature contributes to a 
decentralization of power and its practice 
trains the population in methods of un- 


6 The role of Communists in the organizations 
affiliated with the Congress Alliance was one 
reason for the separate establishment of the 
Pan-Africanist Congress which has now risen to 
prominence in the struggle against apartheid. 
It has been claimed, and further evidence is 
needed, that the activities of the Communists 
within the resistance movement was a factor in 
the collapse of the Defiance Campaign. 
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armed action which they might use later 
against other opponents. By supporting or 
leading NVA, the Communists are thus 
training the population in methods of ac- 
tion which could be used later against them 
should they gain power, as in Kerala. An- 
ticipating this, the Communists will, in the 
long run, be forced to withdraw support 
from, to oppose, or to sabotage nonviolent 
action, or by promoting this technique, they 
will potentially contribute to the radical 
alteration of the nature of Communist soci- 
ety as we have known it, perhaps creating 
a system in which the population is able to 
resist Government measures. The latter 
possibility will be foreseen and feared and, 
in the reviewer's view, the first alternative 
is likely to be followed. This has implica- 
tions for the fate of “united fronts” using 
NVA. 


Case Histories 

This book contains about 50 pages of 
description of the preparations for and con- 
duct of the Defiance Campaign, about half 
of which describes the campaign itself. 
This is useful, although the account is un- 
fortunately not as detailed or extensive as 
could be desired for use, say, as the basis 
of a study of the mechanisms operative in 
the conflict. Detailed documentary case 
histories of nonviolent struggles are very 
important, as pointed out by Irving Janis 
and Daniel Katz.? 


7 Katz and Janis were interested in the use of 
such case histories in “the development, refine- 
ment and testing of hypotheses about the peace- 
ful resolution of inter-group conflicts,” with 
special reference to Gandhian methods of ac- 
tion. They envisaged “comparative case stud- 
ies of historical instances of social and political 
struggles in which the given action policies 
were and were not employed—e.g., studies of 
various radical, pacifist, religious, and nation- 
alist movements whose social effects can be ap- 
praised from available documentary evidence” 
(4, p. 89). 
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Unfortunately, however, they have very 
rarely been prepared. Most available ac- 
counts of NVA provide either only very 
scanty outlines or details of a few isolated 
incidents. Even the better accounts are 
usually inadequate for the purposes of de- 
tailed analysis. Study and research, includ- 
ing comparative analyses, on this phenom- 
enon are thus seriously handicapped. The 
preparation of detailed documentary de- 
scriptive accounts is thus a basic aspect of 
research in this area. 


Other Criticisms 


That criticisms may be made of the 
author’s terminology is not surprising be- 
cause this phenomenon has been subjected 
only slightly to systematic study and analy- 
sis and much basic work remains in clari- 
fying terminology and concepts.® We shall 
mention only two criticisms. The term 
“passive resistance” has been used with a 
variety of connotations; Kuper generally fol- 
lows the South African usage. He recog- 
nizes, however, its inadequacy, writing that 
“passive resistance” implies “that the resis- 
tance is initiated by acts of omission” and 
involves “submission to the consequences,” 
whereas such campaigns have also included 
acts of commission. “Passive resistance may 
be described with greater accuracy as non- 
violent resistance” (pp. 72-3). Ought not 
“passive resistance” therefore to be reserved 


8 For the existing studies which come closest 
to meeting this need, see (1, pp. 45-104; 2, 3, 
and 6). The latter is the most detailed, al- 
though even there considerable further histor- 
ical research would be useful. 

® Two papers by the reviewer are intended as 
contributions to this field: (7) offers definitions 
and a classification of the types of behavior and 
belief within generic nonviolence, and (8) in- 
cludes a classification and definitions of 65 
forms of action. Much more work on classifica- 
tion, definition and theoretical clarification re- 
mains. 
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for a particular type of NVA?° and another 
term be used for the field as a whole? An- 
other indication of the need for terminolog- 
ical clarification is the author’s identifica- 
tion of “force” with “violence” (p. 73). 
This can be unfortunate when analyzing 
certain of the more coercive types of NVA. 

The author’s classification of methods of 
action into the two classes of non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience may be useful 
for his particular analysis, but, the reviewer 
would suggest, is inadequate as a general 
classification. The author’s reason for of- 
fering the twofold classification is that the 
two broad classes of action operate in ba- 
sically different ways—that non-cooperation 
reduces interaction while civil disobedience 
heightens interaction. While this may be 
true (and further analysis and research is 
needed here), this appears to the reviewer 
as an insufficient criterion by itself for clas- 
sifying all the means used in nonviolent 
action. The classification does not, for 
example, allow for those methods which 
are not characterized by non-cooperation, 
whether these be, for example, protest 
marches on one extreme or nonviolent in- 
vasion on the other. 

Several other minor criticisms of the book 
could be made, such as including in the 
description of the setting for the Defiance 
Campaign laws which were consequences 
of the campaign. The lack of an index to 
the book is regrettable and often a handi- 
cap in using it for reference. The weak- 
nesses in the book, however, ought to be 
viewed in the perspective of appreciation 
for the author’s contributions and the diffi- 
culties of work in this vast, complicated, 
and largely unexplored field. This is a pio- 
neering study in an important area which 


10For the reviewer's definition, see (7, pp. 
53-4). 
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still receives disproportionate neglect by 
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The social behavior of a rational animal: a review 
John W. Thibaut and Harold H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of 


Groups 


ARTHUR GLADSTONE 


Chestnut Lodge Research Institute, Rockville, Maryland 


The theory of games has attracted in- 
creasing attention from social scientists in 
recent years, especially for its application 
to decision-making in situations involving 
cooperation, competition, and conflict. In 
the past, game theory analyses have been 
limited to fairly specific kinds of social be- 
havior. Now The Social Psychology of 
Groups by John Thibaut and Harold Kelley 
(1) offers a general approach to the analy- 
sis of social interaction, based on a variant 
of game theory assumptions. Although the 
book omits many kinds of social behavior 
and many topics frequently included in 
books on social psychology, the scope in- 
tended by the authors is clearly indicated 
by their opening sentence: “In this book 
is presented a theory of interpersonal rela- 
tions and group functioning.” It is clear 
that at least some of the omissions are due 
to the inevitable limitations of the first pres- 
entation of a new approach and that the 
theory can be used to analyze many addi- 
tional topics. 

The basic conceptual apparatus of the 
theory can be easily described. “We accept 
as a basic premise that most socially signif- 
icant behavior will not be repeated unless 
it is reinforced, rewarded in some way” (1, 
p. 5). Therefore, social interaction is ana- 


lyzed in terms of its consequences for the in- 
dividual participant. For the first two- 
thirds of the book this analysis is carried 
out in terms of two-person relationships and 
then it is extended to interaction in small 
groups. In any interaction between two 
people there will be one or more behavior 
sequences, each of which has certain out- 
comes for the participants. An outcome is 
defined as the difference between the re- 
wards the individual secures and the costs 
he incurs. The meanings of reward and cost 
are given as follows: 

“By rewards, we refer to the pleasures, 
satisfactions, and gratifications the person 
enjoys. The provision of a means whereby 
a drive is reduced or a need fulfilled con- 
stitutes a reward. We assume that the 
amount of reward provided by any such ex- 
perience can be measured and that the re- 
ward values of different modalities of grati- 
fication are reducible to a single psychologi- 
cal scale. 

“By costs, we refer to any factors that 
operate to inhibit or deter the performance 
of a sequence of behavior. The greater the 
deterrence to performing a given act—the 
greater the inhibition the individual has to 
overcome—the greater the cost of the act. 
Thus cost is high when great physical or 
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mental effort is required, when embarrass- 
ment or anxiety accompany the action, or 
when there are conflicting forces or com- 
peting response tendencies of any sort. 
Costs derived from these different factors 
are also assumed to be measurable on a 
common psychological scale, and costs of 
different sorts, to be additive in their ef- 
fect” (1, pp. 12-3). 

The authors recognize that such scaling 
“would be a very ambitious enterprise and 
would present a number of technical dif- 
ficulties” but point out that their “present 
interest is in the theoretical consequences” 
of scaling, not in the technical problems 
(1, p. 13). The usual game theory assump- 
tion that rewards and costs are fixed, or at 
least relatively stable, is explicitly repudi- 
ated, since they can obviously be affected 
by satiation and fatigue. Also repudiated 
is the assumption that people begin an 
interaction with complete knowledge of the 
rewards and costs associated with the var- 
ious behavior sequences they may engage 
in. “These facts are discovered through a 
process of exploration, partly trial and 
error in nature and partly governed by pre- 
diction, extrapolation, etc.” (1, p. 25). 

Another basic concept of the theory is 
the comparison level, the standard by which 
an individual evaluates his participation in 
a relationship or group. Two varieties of 
comparison level are described. The first 
one considers the relationship by itself, in 
terms of the outcomes the individual con- 
siders reasonable or possible for that rela- 
tionship; in other words, it is what the in- 
dividual thinks he could get out of the rela- 
tionship, which he compares with what he 
is actually getting. The second one is called 
the “comparison level for alternatives.” It 
is based on what the individual thinks he 
might get out of available alternative rela- 
tionships. If the outcomes which an indi- 
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vidual secures from a relationship are not as 
good as his comparison level, he may try to 
change the character of his interaction with 
his partner in that relationship. If the out. 
comes are not as good as the comparison 
level for alternatives, the individual will 
leave the relationship. 

The conceptual apparatus of the theory 
is further elaborated by analyzing and defin- 
ing other concepts in terms of the foregoing. 
In this way a number of further terms, such 
as power and status, are introduced. The 
presentation is by no means purely theo- 
retical. Data from experiments on and ob- 
servations of social behavior are frequently 
introduced to illustrate or support particular 
points. Instead of attempting to summarize 
the treatment of various topics, we shall 
confine our attention to those relevant to 
the study of conflict. Unfortunately, the 
authors have devoted very little space to 
the topic of conflict. Most of what they do 
say is concerned with conflict within an in- 
dividual who is attempting to choose be- 
tween alternatives and to conflict between 
individuals. However, the theory clearly 
has further implications for interpersonal 
and intergroup conflict beyond what the 
authors make explicit. 

In their discussion on the effects of co- 
hesiveness, the authors make some interest- 
ing remarks about the likelihood of confict. 
“Cohesiveness has been defined as an in- 
creasing function of the attractiveness of the 
group to its members; that is, cohesiveness 
will be greater to the degree that rewards 
are experienced in belonging to the group” 
(1, p. 114). In a highly cohesive relation- 
ship, therefore, each partner has consider- 
able power over the other because his co- 
operation is required for the other to secure 
the attractive rewards. 

“In high cohesiveness both the ability to 
make demands and the ability to resist them 
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are greater than in low cohesiveness. There- 
fore, a potentiality for conflict exists in high 
cohesiveness. (We will see in a moment, 
though, that over the long term highly co- 
hesive groups tend to develop a high cor- 
respondence of outcomes, hence reducing 
the likelihood of severe conflict)” (1, p. 
114). In other words, in relationships in 
which the participants may be able to ex- 
perience their greatest satisfactions there 
are likely to be the greatest possibilities for 
both conflict and conflict resolution. Friend- 
ship, marriage, and parent-child relation- 
ships certainly offer abundant illustrations 
of this. It seems likely to this reviewer that 
this principle can also be turned around, to 
say that in relationships involving severe 
conflict there may be the possibility of con- 
siderable rewards for the participants if 
they can succeed in resolving the conflict. 
To put it another way, if the participants in 
a relationship find it frustrating, there may 
be more hope for the relationship if they are 
engaged in active conflict than if they are 
apathetic. I wonder what marriage coun- 
selors, professional mediators, etc., would 
think of this notion. 

Another interesting point made by the 
authors concerns the judgment of social 
power. This is stated as follows: 

“The present theory suggests that the 
basic data from which impressions of power 
are formed consist of variations in one per- 
son’s behavior and emotional states that 
coincide with or follow upon variations in 
the other’s behavioral choices. . . . 

“When a person has high power, his var- 
ious outcomes are relatively homogeneous. 
He is subject neither to much external be- 
havior control nor to large swings in his ex- 
pressive behavior. Therefore, such a person 
is likely to appear to others as ‘inscrutable.’ 
The converse seems also tenable: an inscru- 
table person, one who shows little variation 
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in mood or enigmatical changes in behavior, 
will be viewed as powerful. Much expres- 
sive behavior, on the other hand, is said to 
be a ‘sign of weakness’” (1, p. 123). 

One wonders whether this applies also to 
judgments of power in international rela- 
tions. For example, this would suggest that 
the effectiveness of taking a firm stand in 
a crisis may depend on doing it in a calm 
and unruffled way, so that the effectiveness 
might be reduced by accusations, expres- 
sions of anger, hasty military preparations, 
and the like. 

Another analysis relevant to the study of 
conflict is concerned with rivalry. Two 
people are said to be rivals when the com- 
parison level of each depends mainly or en- 
tirely on the outcomes of the other, in other 
words when each is satisfied only when he 
does better than the other. It is also neces- 
sary for there to be “some noncorrespond- 
ence of outcomes” which means that there 
must be some behavior sequences which do 
not provide equally satisfying outcomes to 
both partners. The authors suggest that the 
conditions for mutual rivalry occur “only 
when the two persons view their respective 
realms of power as being equivalent or 
nearly so.” They also suggest that “persons 
who perceive their own power to be exten- 
sive will more frequently develop attitudes 
of rivalry toward others they encounter” 
(1, p. 228). 

Thus far I have tried to set forth the basic 
features of Thibaut and Kelley’s theoretical 
approach and to cite its application to some 
topics of interest to the student of conflict. 
Some of the limitations must now be con- 
sidered. 

The conception of human behavior 
offered by this theory is that of a rationally 
calculating individual who considers the 
advantages and disadvantages of various 
courses of action and decides accordingly. 
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He does not necessarily do this explicitly 
and consciously all of the time, but can do 
so when necessary. His logic may sometimes 
have flaws in it and, of course, he may not 
have all the facts. He is not necessarily a 
selfish individual, for he may derive some, 
or even most, of his satisfaction from the 
happiness of others. But these qualifica- 
tions do not alter the fact that man is seen 
essentially as a rational decision-maker. This 
is certainly a very popular view of human 
nature. It has appeared many times in the 
pages of this journal, in both explicit and 
implicit versions. However, it is important 
to realize that it may not be the fundamen- 
tal truth about human beings but only an 
expression of our own cultural attitudes. 
Two of the most important Western values 
are rationality and freedom of decision; to 
challenge either of these is cultural heresy. 
But there are many cultures which do not 
share these values with us, cultures in which 
people think and operate in quite different 
terms. Can such a theory as this be applied 
to them? Of course, it cannot be argued 
that the theory is inapplicable simply be- 
cause a culture does not share these values. 
It is conceivable that people may operate 
as rational decision-makers without knowing 
it, or without caring whether they do or not. 
But certainly it is a tremendously important 
question whether people who do not value, 
or even know about, the processes of ra- 
tional calculation will behave in conformity 
with such a theory as this. The authors do 
not raise this question. With one or two 
trivial exceptions, all of their empirical ma- 
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terial deals with Western culture. In fact, 
there is little material from studies done 
outside the United States, so that the sup. 
porting evidence is highly culture-bound. 
This is a criticism that could be made of a 
great many writings in social psychology, 
but the present work seems to be a some. 
what more extreme example than most. 

The authors pay hardly any attention to 
the effects of individual differences, such 
as personality differences. Presumably these 
would be represented by differences in the 
rewards, costs, and comparison levels of 
various individuals and in the behavior se- 
quences they are able to perform. In its 
present state the theory takes these charac- 
teristics as given; it does not offer any basis 
for classifying or measuring them, nor does 
it offer hypotheses about how they develop 
and change. In this way, some of the most 
interesting and crucial problems of social 
behavior are bypassed. Such topics as 
socialization, social perception, and preju- 
dice are not considered. (However, there 
is no reason why the theory could not be 
expanded to include these topics.) 

Thibaut and Kelley’s theory has some im- 
plications which are relevant for the under- 
standing of conflict and additional implica- 
tions can probably be derived from it. How- 
ever, the incompleteness of the theory and 
the possibility of cultural bias limit its pres- 
ent usefulness for the analysis of conflict. 
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The new geopolitics: a critique 
Ladis Kristof, The Origins and Evolution of Geopolitics 


LEWIS ALEXANDER 


Department of Geography, University of Rhode Island 


Ladis Kristof, in his article “The Origins 
terial deals with Western culture. In fact, 
and Evolution of Geopolitics” (4) suggests 
a definition for geopolitics which is at some 
variance with former uses of that already 
much-abused term. The problem of seman- 
tics is a very real one in the social sciences, 
and while Kristof notes Stephen Jones’ re- 
mark that he has been “unable to split the 
hair that separates political geography from 
what might be called geographical politics” 
the author nevertheless proceeds to delimit 
an area of what he terms “geographical pol- 
itics” designed to “cover all the field paral- 
lel to, and intermedial between, political 
science and political geography.” Kristof 
complains about “encroachments” by geog- 
raphers “on the domain previously claimed 
by political science” and asserts “It is up to 
political scientists to stand their ground and 
thus facilitate closer contacts and under- 
standing between the geographical and po- 
litical sciences.” While acknowledging the 
excellence of Kristof’s historic treatment of 
the field and the validity of his claims for 
recognition of the role political science may 
play in this interdisciplinary area, this re- 
viewer questions Kristof’s concept of the 
relationship between political geography 
and geopolitics, as he defines the term, as 
well as his use of “geopolitics” to describe 
the subject matter in which he is interested. 


The author conceives of geopolitics as 
“the study of political phenomena (1) in 
their spatial relationship and (2) in their re- 
lationship . . . with human geography.” 
Geopolitics “tends to focus on the political 
phenomena and attempts to give a geo- 
graphical interpretation . . . of these phe- 
nomena.” The “operational scheme” for the 
study of geopolitics involves the investiga- 
tion both of the objective and subjective im- 
pact of the area’s natural environment on 
its politics. 

Three types of American geopolitical 
writings are listed as “contributing to the 
fund and/or influencing the development 
of American geopolitics.” There are (1) 
strategic writings (such as those of Mahan, 
Spykman, Seversky); (2) environmental- 
historical writings (Semple, Huntington, 
Lattimore); and (3) political geographical 
writings (Bowman, Jones, Platt). As an off- 
shoot of the third variety, Kristof lists the 
studies of frontiers and boundaries, and 
complains that “the study of boundary prob- 
lems, once a major field in political science, 
has been today largely taken over by politi- 
cal geographers.” No mention is made of 
political geographers who are not, at the 
same time, geopoliticians. 

In the same issue of The Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution in which Kristof published, 
an article by Richard Hartshorne contained 
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a definition of political geography as “the 
study of political phenomena from place to 
place in interconnection with variations of 
other features of the earth as the home of 
man” (2). This definition reads surpris- 
ingly close to that of Kristof’s for geopoli- 
tics, although the meaning of “political 
phenomena” may vary with the two writers. 
Hartshorne considers it as including polit- 
ical features of the earth’s surface, as well 
as the forces and ideas which produce 
these features. Kristof does not define his 
term but apparently takes it as referring to 
the whole concept of politics. He notes “there 
is not any fundamental difference, either in 
method or in the field of study, between 
geopolitics and political geography—at least 
insofar as political geography is understood 
and practiced today in America and in most 
of the West.” In America “political geogra- 
phy and geopolitics merge” although politi- 
cal geography “gives a political interpreta- 
tion and studies the political aspects of geo- 
graphic phenomena” while geopolitics, as 
noted earlier, studies the geographical as- 
pects of political phenomena. 

To the geographer, Kristof’s terminology 
raises a problem, particularly since political 
geographers are called upon at times to 
distinguish between political geography and 
geopolitics. Hartshorne dismisses geopolitics 
as “a term which has been used in many 
different ways and might be considered as 
‘applied political geography” (2, p. 53). 
Whittlesey wrote that geopolitics is “not 
content to describe and explain what exists, 
but lays the foundation for a program of 
political action” (7, p. 79). Pearcy feels 
that geopolitics studies political phenomena 
“from the point of view of national self- 
interest” (5, p. 5). Spykman, a political 
scientist, concludes that “the specific field 
of geopolitics is the field of foreign policy, 
and its particular type of analysis uses geo- 
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graphic factors to help in the formulation of 
adequate policies for the achievement of 
certain justifiable ends” (6, p. 6). All four 
writers, of course, are viewing geopolitics as 
it was, not as Kristof would define it. 

At the risk of oversimplification we might 
consider the area of relationship between 
political geography and Kristof’s geopolitics 
under three headings: (1) those aspects of 
political geography which have little or no 
counterpart in geopolitics; (2) those as- 
pects where the difference between the two 
is merely one of emphasis; (3) those aspects 
of geopolitics which have no counterpart in 
political geography. Political geographers 
view political features as a factor in the total 
areal complex, and part of their analysis 
deals with “the consequences for economic 
and cultural geography that result from the 
existence and functioning of political areas” 
(2, p. 54). Would geopoliticians go into 
the field to map and analyze the effects of 
boundaries on road patterns, farm types, or 
the seasonal movements of sheep? There is 
more here than a difference in emphasis be- 
tween geopolitics and political geography. 
In such areal studies political geography ex- 
tends beyond the material covered by geo- 
politics. 

The area in which the two fields overlap 
has been described by Jones in his Idea-Area 
chain (3, p. 115) as representing a con- 
tinuum between geography and _ political 
science, characterized by a series of links 
which he labels Political Idea-Decision- 
Movement-Field-Political Area. He does not 
designate all, or a particular part of this 
chain as necessarily within the sphere of 
political geography. One may move in either 
direction along the chain, either toward the 
political idea or the political area; accord- 
ing to Kristof’s definition, if the movement 
is toward the political idea, one is in geo- 
politics; if toward political area, one is on 
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political geography. Even here it would 
seem unnecessary to introduce a new term 
covering essentially the same ground as 
political geography does, merely for the 
sake of appealing to political scientists. 
Other disciplines are content to work in 
such fields as zoogeography and plant 
geography. 

What of those aspects of geopolitics 
which have no counterpart in political 
geography? The term “geopolitics” has 
traditionally been used to denote policies of 
national expansion, both of power and of 
territorial control. It has also been used in 
terms of any major policy with respect to 
other states involving national self-interest 
—whether this policy be one of expansion, 
of defense, or of neutrality in the face of 
conflict among other states. In both cases 
the approach is essentially a subjective one 
at the level of international politics. In the 
public mind—and indeed in the minds of 
many social scientists—geopolitics still has 
unfortunate connotations. Gyorgy, after fol- 
lowing much the same historical path as 
Kristof, concluded “Geopolitics . . . is a deri- 
vation of nineteenth century organic politi- 
cal geography, and, in its essence, is but a 
shrewd combination of world geography 
and world politics” (1, p. 175). 

Kristof, in his new geopolitics, rejects the 
organic and deterministic theories of the 
past. In doing this he certainly has the sup- 
port of geographers. But can he delimit a 
field of geopolitics which does not at the 
same time have strong overtones of political 
geography? Following Whittlesey’s reason- 
ing, a distinction might be attempted by 
treating geopolitics as a study of the “geo- 
graphic factor” in international relations. 
But the division lines here are by no means 
distinct. Geography may indeed influence 
international affairs, but what if these af- 
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fairs themselves concern geographic phe- 
nomena, such as boundary locations or in- 
dependence for political units? Would this 
not involve a study of political features of 
the earth’s surface and of the forces and 
ideas which produce these features—topics 
within the realm of political geography? 
What should we say of the work done by 
the Sprouts on the interrelations of geogra- 
phy and politics? Although their end pur- 
pose is a description of politics they achieve 
this through a discussion of the ways in 
which man views his milieu—a subject of 
considerable interest to geographers. 

Can political geographers make valid dis- 
tinctions between their own field and geo- 
politics—either the “old” geopolitics of 
varied meanings, or the “new” geopolitics 
Kristof describes? This reviewer feels they 
cannot, and suggests that geographers aban- 
don “geopolitics” completely as a working 
term, except for use in its historical con- 
notations. For the sake of clarity it might 
be hoped that political scientists would do 
likewise. 

Kristof has defined a number of impor- 
tant areas in which political scientists and 
political geographers may work together al- 
though these areas have so outgrown the old 
geopolitics as to be hardly recognizable un- 
der the old label. This reviewer feels it a 
fruitless task to look too closely for the line 
dividing political geography from Kristof’s 
geographic politics. Introducing the term 
geopolitics here would raise far more ques- 
tions than could be answered. 
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Europe at sixes and sevens: a review 


Emile Benoit, Europe at Sixes and Sevens 


GEORGE KISH 


Department of Geography, The University of Michigan 


Professor Benoit (1) calls the program of 
European integration “the first significant 
Western innovation in statecraft since the 
nineteenth-century unification of Germany 
and Italy.” His book manages that rare feat, 
to present the pertinent facts about a major 
economic-political development of our time 
in clear, concise, and well-written prose 
while combining it with a challenging dis- 
cussion of the economic principles involved 
and with a “vade-mecum” for United States 
investments in Europe under the aegis of 
European integration. 

The European Economic Community was 
born at a meeting of the foreign ministers 
of Italy, France, West Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, held at 
Messina, Italy in 1955. It was preceded by 
the organization of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, consisting of these six 
nations, and subsequent to the Messina or- 
ganization session, a European Atomic En- 
ergy Agency was added to it. A good meas- 
ure of the importance of EEC is its steel 
output, that puts it second in the world, be- 
hind the United States but slightly ahead of 
the Soviet Union. It represents a population 
bloc of 168 million people, with a GNP of 
165 billion dollars (1959 figures). Further- 
more, the six nations comprising the EEC 
have shown, since 1953, a growth rate that 


puts them in the van of world economic 
development. 

In part as a countermeasure to the chal- 
lenge presented by the EEC, seven Euro- 
pean nations, led by Great Britain, and in- 
cluding, besides, Britain, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Austria, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal formed the European Free Trade Associ- 
ation in 1959. The combined population of 
the EFTA nations is 89 million, their GNP, 
in 1959, amounted to 102 billions of dollars, 
but their growth rate since 1953 was de- 
cidedly lower than that of the members of 
the EEC. In August, 1961, Great Britain 
decided to apply for membership in the 
EEC, foreshadowing similar steps by other 
members of the group. 

The possible, indeed probable economic 
integration of at least ten of the nations now 
comprising the two rival groupings of EEC 
and EFTA (membership of the neutral 
countries, Austria and Switzerland, may be 
delayed for political reasons, while Portugal 
considers itself somewhat marginal in rela- 
tion to the other participants) may create 
within the foreseeable future an economic 
bloc of the same order of magnitude as the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Un- 
doubtedly this is the most exciting de- 
velopment in world affairs since the rise 
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of the Soviet Union to its present place as 
a major industrial power. 

Professor Benoit introduces his discussion 
of the problems involved in European eco- 
nomic integration with a brief, exceedingly 
clear, and useful description of the history, 
organization, and probable development of 
the European Economic Community. The 
burden of his book, however, is in present- 
ing the role of EEC as a pioneer organ- 
ization in developing more than a mere 
customs union, by formulating over-all eco- 
nomic policy, and in analyzing the impact 
such an organization may have on the 
United States and on the Western world. 
His analysis of American competitiveness in 
European and other markets is strikingly 
original, thoroughly documented, and fully 
illustrative of the challenge United States 
producers face in the evolving world econ- 
omy. Just as dollar gap changed into dollar 
glut between 1945 and 1960, so Europe, 
having made a spectacular recovery follow- 
ing World War II, has by now far ex- 
ceeded its pre-war economic levels and gone 
on to the conquest of new markets both in 
the United States and in the world at large. 

Benoit’s analysis is not restricted to the- 
ories on business structure alone. Chapter 
V of his book, entitled “Business Opportu- 
nities in an Integrated Europe,” is a handy 
guide to potential investors, providing an 
accurate thumbnail sketch of the economy 
of each of the European nations involved 
in integration. His is an approach born out 
of profound knowledge of these countries, 
tempered by a practical viewpoint that re- 
alizes American business impulsiveness and 
European business conservatism, and suc- 
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cessfully anticipates many of the problems 
arising from the clash of these two. At a 
time when American business is becoming 
more and more aware of investment oppor- 
tunities abroad and when both our foreign 
investment portfolio and the proportion of 
profits derived from foreign investments 
show steadily rising levels, such a presenta- 
tion is of the greatest value to the business 
community as well as to the academic in- 
vestigator. 

European economic integration through 
the efforts of the EEC is what may be 
called a “functional” approach to eventual 
political integration. The author’s proposals 
for bringing nations in particularly vulner- 
able positions, e.g., Finland and Austria, 
into the Community as “associate” mem- 
bers; for compensation to nations, such as 
members of the Commonwealth, for losses 
suffered as a result of measures taken by 
the Community; present a brilliant blending 
of solid economic theory and sound polit- 
ical sense born out of long experience. 

Europe at Sixes and Sevens may well 
be described as the right book, published 
at the right time, about one of the key 
problems of our time. It is a major contri- 
bution to the scholarly literature of eco- 
nomic conflict, and a most valuable guide 
to civil servant, businessman, and interested 
layman to the problems and prospects of 
European integration. 


1. Benorr, EMmte. Europe at Sixes and Sevens: 
The Common Market, The Fiee Trade As- 
sociation, and the United States. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. 
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Decision processes and defense policies in 
Great Britain and the United States: a review 
Paul Y. Hammond, te irons Syed Defense: The American 


Military Establishment in t 


Twentieth Century 


Franklyn A. Johnson, Defence by Committee: The British 
Committee of Imperial Defence, 1885-1959 


JAMES A. ROBINSON 


Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 


The nearly simultaneous publication of 
two extensive works on major institutions 
for making national defense policies in the 
United States and Great Britain (2, 4) 
marks the occasion for a comparison of the 
books and of the institutions they analyze. 
Paul Y. Hammond of the Department of 
Political Science, Yale University, covers the 
development of the United States military 
establishment from 1903 to the present; 
Franklyn Arthur Johnson, President of Jack- 
sonville University, reviews the British Im- 
perial Defence Committee from its pred- 
ecessors in 1885 through its demise in 1946 
and its successor in 1959. Both studies bear 
evidence of thorough historical scholarship 
based on available documents and wherever 
possible on interviews with policy-makers. 
Each aims to do more than to describe one 
country’s major organization for security- 
planning but also attempts to generalize 
about modern organizational requirements. 
Each is related to the other, especially by 
virtue of the United States’ decision in 1947 
to form a National Security Council on the 
model of the British Committee of Imperial 


Defence. Both are timely in view of the 
recent polemics, scholarly and popular, over 
how best to organize national processes for 
deciding defense and security policy (e.g., 
3, 5). 


Planning and Coordination 


Although both works are organized chron- 
ologically, each illustrates two persistent 
policy-making problems: planning and co- 
ordination. The planning problem is more 
than the familiar fear that military men will 
prepare to prevent a re-play of the last war 
rather than to avoid a different kind of 
future war. Hammond’s study is full of ex- 
amples of executive difficulty in mobilizing 
its resources behind a set of agreed-upon 
objectives. Part of the difficulty rests in the 
inability to agree upon goals. In 1949, 
General Bradley told the House Armed 
Services Committee that “lacking more 
specific objectives,” the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had adopted four: “peace and security,” 
maintenance of “our political way of life,” 
improved standards of living, and similar 
conditions for the entire world as well as for 
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the United States (2, p. 245). Such goals as 
these are likely to prove less than helpful in 
determining whether one proposed decision 
would better achieve these goals than 
another. Little wonder that in the same 
year as General Bradley revealed the J.C.S.’s 
objectives, former Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson testified that the J.C.S. still had 
not met the President’s request of 1945 for 
a single military plan for the post-war pe- 
riod (2, p. 330)! Little wonder also that 
with such ambiguous goals, economic fac- 
tors became so important in policy-making. 
The budget provides a highly operational 
goal, i.e., efficiency defined in terms of low 
dollar costs. Both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower Adminstrations first decided what 
could be spent and then determined non- 
economic objectives within the limits of 
such “ceilings” (2, pp. 343-8). Even 
though the budget limits were themselves 
subject to debate, they were more opera- 
tional than other policy goals and therefore 
easier to sustain. Great Britain suffered 
similar imposition of economic limits on de- 
fense planning in the 1920’s. Moreover, 
Johnson’s discussion of this period (4, pp. 
165-90) resembles Hammond’s review of 
the 1920’s in the United States (2, pp. 85- 
106). 

But the frustration of executive decisions 
is also the consequence of factors other than 
the absence of operational, non-economic 
goals. One is the sheer improbability of co- 
ordinating and following the work of execu- 
tive agencies by the President and _ his 
closest advisers. Only on the few matters 
of highest saliency to him can the President 
or any other high-level official intervene and 
pursue a matter through his bureaucracy 
until he obtains his end. For most problems 
there is slippage between his originally 
stated objective and actual performance. 
Even when goals are agreed upon, the 
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means are not always subject to strict com. 
putation and judgments must be made. 
Again bargaining goes on among small cen- 
ters of power throughout the administrative 
branch. 

Indeed, as one reads Hammond’s book, 
he is impressed at how pervasive is bargain- 
ing as a decision process. Leaders control 
leaders by compromise and discussion, by 
appeals to other groups, including Congress 
and public elites. On the matters of highest 
consequence (basic value disputes and 
means to agreed-upon values) there is con- 
tinual bargaining among a number of groups 
within the executive. It is most difficult for 
Congress or the President to intervene to 
settle these disputes, except in rare in- 
stances. 

Johnson, who admires the work of the 
C.I.D. and believes that on the whole its 
record was highly creditable, notes that it 
remained an advisory organ throughout its 
history (4, pp. 352-3). Its purpose was not 
to execute defense plans or command the 
armed services. This was the task of the 
Ministry of Defence. On the other hand, 
Hammond emphasizes the importance of 
joining the functions of planning and execu- 
tion within the United States defense struc- 
ture (2, pp. 328-9). In the United States 
the Joint Chiefs are expected to certify the 
adequacy of an executive budget and in 
their appearances before Congressional com- 
mittees are drawn into the recommending 
and prescribing stages of the decision pro- 
cess and are not merely confined to the ap- 
plication and execution of policy decided 
by others. 

This suggests a notable difference in the 
British and United States systems. Depart- 
mental autonomy is greater in the United 
States. Responsibility for resolving differ- 
ences between Departments rests with the 
President himself; the United States Cabi- 
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net, unlike the British, is rarely a decision- 
making group. If the President does not 
decide between Departments, and in pre- 
cise, operational terms, they bargain with 
each other and sometimes follow conflict- 
ing policies. Even if the President inter- 
venes, his decision can be interpreted dif- 
ferently by contending Departments unless 
he takes great pains to make an unambigu- 
ous decision. Time alone limits the number 
of such issues he can resolve. 

At the sub-Cabinet level, the J.C.S. face 
a similar problem, plus another. Each Chief 
is expected by the President and Secretary 
of Defense to give his best advice, but each 
Chief is expected by his service to represent 
it. This conflict between advisory and rep- 
resentational roles has been the source of 
much trouble in both planning and execu- 
tion. The Chairman of the J.C.S. has not 
been burdened with representing a service, 
and Hammond shows how Admiral Radford 
and General Twining made of this an in- 
fluential position in alliance with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


The Role of Legislatures 

Reading these two books side by side re- 
minds one of the great differences in the 
roles of the national legislatures in the two 
countries best known for parliamentary 
government. Hammond does not devote a 
special section to the influence of Congress 
in defense policy-making but rather dis- 
cusses the role of Congress as one of several 
factors which bear on the organizational 
arrangements for defense. He provides 
glimpses of Congressional participation at 
selected points in time from Elihu Root’s 
tenure as Secretary of War (1899-1904), 
through Henry Stimson’s first service in this 
post under President Taft and his second 
appointment by President Roosevelt in 
1940, until the term of Thomas L. Gates, 
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President Eisenhower’s last Secretary of De- 
fense. In the early years of this century 
Congress exercised its influence through its 
committees directly upon bureaus within 
the War and Navy Departments (2, pp. 8, 
26). Stimson precipitated a conflict with 
Congress by relieving his Adjutant General 
who was popular with legislative leaders 
and their committees. So concerned was 
Stimson over the influence of Congress in 
War Department decisions that he inter- 
vened with friends of President-elect Wilson 
to urge the selection of a successor who 
would understand “the importance that the 
Secretary be a man who represented the 
executive rather than the Congressional 
standpoint” (2, p. 28). Such influence has 
gradually withered since that time. More 
and more the role of Congress has come to 
be a reactive as opposed to an innovative 
one with respect to security and defense 
policies and the executive organization for 
making such policies. Hammond records 
that, “In the decade and a half since the 
unification issue was raised in the Senate 
Special Committee on Post-War Programs 
in the spring of 1944, Congress has been 
called upon to examine and approve, or sim- 
ply not disapprove, several successive re- 
organizations. Reluctant each time to see 
another increment of centralization, it has 
usually moderated the change, but in the 
end, accepted it. Congressional influence 
has been a retarding, but not a holding ac- 
tion, for it has not challenged the need of 
central control of some kind” (2, p. 382). 
This role of legitimating or amending execu- 
tive-initiated proposals as opposed to initiat- 
ing proposals of its own is not confined to 
defense policy. Chamberlain’s survey of 
several policy fields indicated a similar 
trend (1), and another study indicates a 
parallel change in influence relations in the 
making of foreign policy (6). 
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But if Congress seems to be losing its 
initiation functions, Parliament long ago lost 
its. The most striking trend in the changing 
influence relations within British govern- 
ment during this period was the emergence 
of the Prime Minister as more than a first 
among equals. The existence of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence acted rather as 
an advisory arm to the Prime Minister, but 
its recommendations were usually the policy 
adopted by the Cabinet. Armed with the 
C.LD., the Prime Minister, like all other 
modern executives, saw war become an ally 
of the chief executive in its perpetual 
struggle with cabinets and legislatures. 


Research Problems 


Both studies, not unexpectedly, are most 
comprehensive when they treat historical 
periods for which archival materials are 
available. Hammond’s documentation re- 
veals an impressively wide canvass of rele- 
vant resource materials—private papers of 
Stimson, F. D. Roosevelt, old Defense De- 
partment press releases, mimeographed re- 
ports prepared for Task Forces of the 
Hoover Commissions, and occasional sum- 
maries of interviews with executive officials 
taken during the Hoover Commissions’ stud- 
ies (e.g., 2, pp. 291, 306). It had not oc- 
curred to me that these “interview summar- 
ies” might be available in the Hoover Com- 
mission files at the National Archives. This 
suggests a potentially valuable source of 
data for reanalysis. But for more recent 
years, Hammond has less primary data for 
analyzing the propositions (some factual, 
others evaluative) made by critics and com- 
mentators on the National Security Council 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The discussion 
of the N.S.C. (2, pp. 353-70) does not add 
new evidence not covered in other second- 
ary accounts, although the summaries of the 
issues involved in recent controversies is 
admirable and succinct. Authoritative evalu- 
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ation of the decision processes within N.S.C. 
and J.C.S. must await empirical analyses of 
the internal papers and systematic inter- 
views with the participants. This vital re- 
search task ought to be of use both to execu- 
tive policy-makers and academicians, and it 
is to be hoped that some social scientist such 
as Hammond will be permitted to undertake 
such a study. When it is undertaken, we 
may hope that it will profit from Ham- 
mond’s critique of the Eberstadt Report (2, 
203-13), which served as the basis for post- 
war defense organization in the United 
States. The Report was instigated by Navy 
Secretary James Forrestal and prepared by 
his old friend, Ferdinand Eberstadt. Both 
were excellent administrators, and Eberstadt 
prepared the study in three months. Ad- 
mitting that such a project could command 
immediate data sources and access to any 
persons who could help, still the short pe- 
riod for study could hardly have allowed for 
much hard, empirical research. One is 
tempted to think that the Navy’s conclusions 
were rather well-determined for the study, 
not by it. In spite of the brilliance of 
Forrestal and Eberhardt as executives, more 
than experience was needed to avoid anal- 
ogizing to the C.I.D., for example. One is 
reminded of Herbert Simon’s pungent state- 
ment: “There is no reason to expect that 
a man who has acquired a fairly high level 
of personal skill in decision-making activity 
will have a correspondingly high skill in de- 
signing efficient decision-making systems. 
To imagine that there is such a connection is 
like supposing that a man who is a good 
weight lifter can therefore design cranes” 
(7, p. 5). 

Johnson, too, suffered the barriers of 
secrecy of official papers. In his case he 
was denied the records of the Cabinet office 
and he was not permitted to examine any 
documents in its control dated 1902 or after. 
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It is to be hoped that in time Johnson or 
another researcher may have access to these 
closed materials. Indeed, it would be most 
useful for scholars and policy-makers to 
join in an experiment to see what difference 
for what inquiries is made by denial of ac- 
cess to official papers. Contemporary ana- 
lysts frequently confront this problem, but 
historiography seems to contain little ac- 
cumulated knowledge about whether there 
are systematic gaps between closed official 
documents and what may be obtained from 
other data sources. In the absence of some 
such theory of ignorance, if we may call it 
that, we are left to wonder about the un- 
seen “hidden hand” in each case. In fact, 
it may be that what is unrevealed is a sys- 
tematic and predictable bias from one study 
to another. 

Both of these works deserve to be studied 
by behavioral scientists interested in using 
theories of organizational behavior in the 
study of processes for making national de- 
fense policies. Both assert propositions about 
their subjects which go beyond the N.S.C., 
J.C.S., or the C.I.D., yet both shy from con- 
sidering the literature (concepts, hypotheses, 
theories) of small groups (including com- 
mittees) which might have yielded added 
insight. Dr. Hammond says of the J.C.S. 
that it is “fraught with the limitations of 
all committees” (2, p. 350), but there is no 
explicit reference to the considerable body 
of extant social psychological thought (if 
not “knowledge”) on this subject. More- 
over, Hammond occasionally is critical of 
the transfer of precepts of business admin- 
istration to the conduct of defense admin- 
istration (2, pp. 293-5, 312-3) but he does 
not elaborate what distinguishes these dif- 
ferent aspects of “administrative” activity 
beyond the important point that goal-setting 
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is more a matter of debate in public than in 
private administration (2, pp. 294-5). Like- 
wise, Dr. Johnson’s book gives evidence 
that the C.I.D. resembles other committees 
in several respects. For example, the num- 
ber of members of the Committee was a 
perennial problem. Beyond a certain size 
the Committee was believed to perform less 
satisfactorily. Experimental literature on 
group and organizational size might be com- 
pared with the actual problems of C.I.D. 
The existence of these detailed descrip- 
tive and analytic works provide the bases 
for many new studies to test systematically 
hypotheses about the internal decision proc- 
esses of the defense and military establish- 
ments. The data problem is a serious one, 
but the need for the research is even more 
serious. These two works should be an 
impetus to such studies and a pair of indis- 
pensable guides to the researchers. 
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Conflict and integration in the 


communist bloc: a review 


Robert L. Allen, Soviet Economic Warfare 
Leo Gruliow, Current Soviet Policies III 
G. I. Pokrovsky, Science and Technology in Contemporary War 


JAN F. TRISKA 


Department of Political Science, Stanford University 


The three books under review appear to 
offer eloquent and articulate testimony of 
the considerable change taking place within 
the Soviet Union as well as in what we used 
to call the “Soviet orbit.” All three seem to 
challenge that ancient, well-worn cliché that 
plus ¢a change, plus ¢a méme chése. All 
three volumes seem to imply that in this age 
of Soviet opportunity the Soviet Union and 
Khrushchev can do no wrong in interna- 
tional affairs; that even the greatest Soviet 
blunders are mysteriously and rapidly ab- 
sorbed and forgotten while their successes 
shine brightly for a long time for all to see; 
and that for the Soviet leadership to take a 
chance nowadays appears to incur little ac- 
tual risk. As Professor Loring pointed out 
in his introduction to Soviet Economic War- 
fare (1), “A little more than a generation 
ago, the Soviet Union was almost nothing in 
world affairs. Today, its arms may equal 
that of the United States, its economy chal- 
lenges the free world in the world’s markets, 
and its growth is as rapid as the West has 
ever experienced.” Together with its eleven 
“socialist friends” in the Bloc, the Soviet 
Union now rules some 38 per cent of the 
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world’s population living on 24.2 per cent 
of the world’s area and producing over one- 
third of the world’s industrial output. To 
understate the case, the Soviet Union has 
come a long way from the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Current Soviet Policies III (2) is a con- 
scientious compilation of the speeches and 
statements of Soviet Party leaders and sub- 
leaders (and Chou En-lai and Gomulka) 
made at the Extraordinary 21st Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR and 
translated from Pravda, Izvestiia, lesser 
Soviet publications, and the two-volume 
Stenographic Record of the Congress (issued 
by the Political Publishing House in Mos- 
cow) by the staff of The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press. Mr. Gruliow, in editing 
these translations, has assembled them 
chronologically and prefaced them with a 
superb analytical introduction (followed by 
“Control Figures of the Seven-Year Plan” 
in Chapter I, and in Chapter II by samples 
of the comments and amendments on 
Khrushchev’s Theses on the control figures). 
Mark Neuweld has provided a welcome 
“Who's Who of the Central Committee,” 
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which precedes the accurate and well-or- 
ganized Index. 

To me, the epitomy of the Documentary 
Record of the 21st Congress is not the 
solemn launching of the new Soviet Seven- 
Year Plan, nor the manner in which the 
Soviet-Chinese rift was allegedly averted, 
nor the authoritative conclusion of the Soviet 
struggle for succession with the ritual in- 
stallment of Khrushchev as the undisputed 
Party leader. Rather, it is the “contribution” 
to Soviet ideology made here by Khrushchev 
with an eye not only on the Soviet Union 
but on the Communist Bloc as well, which 
in fact has led to many serious complica- 
tions. (1) At the 20th Party Congress in 
1956, Khrushchev announced that war was 
no longer “fatally inevitable” because “the 
forces of peace” were strong enough to pre- 
vent it. In 1959 he added that capital- 
ist encirclement disappeared for the USSR 
when the “Great Socialist Commonwealth 
of Nations” displaced it. Socialism became 
so strongly entrenched in the whole region 
that any thought of capitalism returning 
here was ridiculous. (2) The USSR had 
advanced so far on the path of socialism 
that it was in fact entering the period of 
“extensive construction of communism”: The 
collective farms were already beginning to 
merge, slowly, into state (public) farms, the 
peasants were on the way to becoming 
workers, and the villages were beginning to 
resemble “agro-cities” or “urban-type settle- 
ments.” The free nurseries, kindergartens, 
boarding schools, and restaurants, while 
freeing women for jobs, were the “first 
shoots of communism.” There was, and 
would be, more transferring of certain state 
functions to the public, such as “sports 
facilities to sport societies.” The citizen’s 
“comradely courts” and “comradely police” 
were aiding the courts and the militia in 
combating crime. (3) Beyond these and 
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similar measures, the state must not wither 
away in the early communist state, said 
Khrushchev, because many of its functions 
would remain. Communism did not mean 
“a formless, unorganized, and anarchistic 
mass of people,” but an organized society 
which would satisfy the “healthy require- 
ments of a culturally developed man,” he 
said. 

These and a host of lesser innovations, al- 
ready achieved as well as planned for the 
future, should be incorporated into a new 
Fourth (Khrushchev) Constitution of the 
USSR, wrote P. S. Romashkin in the Octo- 
ber, 1960 Sovetskoie gosudarstvo i pravo 
(Soviet State and Law). The new Consti- 
tution would thus both record “the greatest 
achievement of the working people—the 
full and final victory of socialism’—and at 
the same time would formulate “the direc- 
tion and tasks of the development of the 
Soviet state along the path to communism.” 
After all, the Third (Stalin) Constitution 
was becoming rapidly obsolete, as “almost 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since [its] 
adoption . . .”; it incorporated only “the 
initial stage of the period of the completion 
of socialist construction” in the USSR, 
pointed out Romashkin. “Great victories” 
have taken place in the USSR since 1936. 

Major General G. I. Pokrovsky’s Science 
and Technology in Contemporary War (3) 
represents the “new and challenging Soviet 
orientation of military thought and strategic 
thinking,” as pointed out by Raymond L. 
Garthoff in the Preface. Written in 1956 
and 1957, this volume discloses the post- 
Stalin Soviet approach to problems of mod- 
ern war and as such offers an invaluable in- 
sight into Soviet military thought. 

General Pokrovsky, a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Economics in Moscow, has been 
in turn a nuclear physicist, a member of the 
Academy of Artillery Sciences, and a pro- 
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fessor at the Military Engineering Academy 
at Kuibishev and at the Zhukovsky Air En- 
gineering Academy. As a military specialist 
and expert on explosives, General Pokrovsky 
is a leading Soviet spokesman on nuclear 
weapons and is credited with an important 
role in designing the Soviet sputnik. His 
credentials of soldier, scientist, engineer and 
new weapons specialist are thus extra- 
ordinary and very much in evidence through- 
out the book. On the other hand, as a newly 
(1950) admitted Communist Party member, 
General Pokrovsky’s occasional parroting of 
the Party line and Soviet ideological pre- 
conceptions detract from his exposition, as 
does his relative ignorance of the contem- 
porary Western military thought. (1) With 
respect to the ideological issue, when Gen- 
eral Pokrovsky bases his arguments on the 
Soviet doctrine of “the permanently operat- 
ing factors,” for example, his writing ceases 
to pursue his own rational objectives. (2) 
With respect to his lack of knowledge of the 
more recent Western military thought, a 
student of mine, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
U. S. Army, pointed out that it was amusing 
to read of the author's general low opinion 
of Western military science—“reactionary 
. . . in its political essence . . . philosophical 
foundation . . . and methodology,’—while 
not only relying on particular examples of 
Western military thought for illustrations 
throughout his book but distorting them to 
mirror his ends. Thus on page 28, for ex- 
ample, General Pokrovsky infers that com- 
bat actions against given enemy targets are 
computed by Western military scientists and 
economists on a dollars and cents basis and 
are weighed against the dollar loss to the 
enemy: “In evaluating in monetary terms 
the losses dealt to the enemy by the use of 
various weapons and in evaluating the costs, 
including material losses incurred in the 
process of dealing that loss to the enemy, 
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these economists consider as adequately ef- 
fective those actions in which the loss 
caused to the enemy exceeds by a definite 
amount the costs to the attacker. Such an 
approach is [not only] incorrect in principle; 
it is vulgarization of the problem . . .” 

In spite of several distortions and inac- 
curacies such as these (to offer an example 
of an error in fact, the Atlas missile on page 
41 is shown as a four-stage missile), and 
the inevitable ideological frame of reference, 
the book cannot and should not be dis- 
missed lightly for several reasons: First, it 
is a comprehensive, all-embracing and pene- 
trating Soviet study of the crucial issue of 
changing military concepts. As General 
Pokrovsky states in the Introduction, “We 
know, of course, that World War II was 
radically different from World War I. Those 
military commanders who failed to under- 
stand this difference suffered cruel defeat 
on the battlefield as well as on the theoreti- 
cal ‘front.’ One can now predict that, under 
contemporary conditions, a formalistic use 
of the experience of past wars can—if the 
new essence and the new means of warfare 
are not analyzed—only lead to severe fail- 
ures.” Second, the author calls for “con- 
tributions toward the development of crea- 
tive thought and independent study of a 
large body of thoughtful military men,” a 
call both novel as well as surprising even in 
the post-Stalin Soviet Union. And third, 
the volume’s concern with the influence of 
science on modern warfare is overwhelming: 
“Science, in the broad sense of the word,” 
General Pokrovsky emphasizes, “is in our 
time a factor without which it is impossible 
to provide combat capability for a contem- 
porary army .. . Yet, despite the great and 
indisputable importance of science in mili- 
tary affairs, very little has been published 
in recent years [i.e., up to Stalin’s death] in 
the Soviet military press on the role of 
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science and technology in military affairs.” 
To this end, the author recommends in- 
creased attention by military scientists to 
the study of such varied subjects as celestial 
mechanics and astrophysics, cybernetics, 
linear programming, the theory of probabil- 
ity, meteorology, chemical and biological 
sciences, energetics and thermotechnics, 
spectroscopy, acoustics, etc. 

In 1961, there is enough tangible evi- 
dence to convince us that General Pokrov- 
sky’s exhortations were neither idly made 
nor wasted upon his Soviet audience. 

Robert Loring Allen’s Soviet Economic 
Warfare is a perceptive, thoughtful and 
penetrating analysis of the changing pattern 
of Soviet foreign economic activities and 
policies. In particular, his study is a search 
for evidence supporting Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s 1957 statement, made on behalf of 
the USSR to the leader of the West, the 
United States: “We declare war upon you 
in the peaceful field of trade.” 

Professor Allen traces the opening skir- 
mishes and first battles of this war from the 
several outposts and battlefields abroad 
back to the Soviet rear for a closer look at 
the Soviet plans, organizations, capabilities 
and weapons. Having surveyed both the 
parts and the whole, the author assesses the 
Soviet chances not only of winning the skir- 
mishes and the battles but the war as well. 
At the same time, he makes an effort to in- 
clude the chief Soviet allies, the members of 
the Soviet-sponsored Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, as well as Communist 
China, into his comprehensive study. 

The rate of growth of the Communist 
Bloc foreign trade under Khrushchev has 
been remarkable, far outstripping the rate of 
growth of world trade. Disregarding the 
profit motive by buying high and selling 
low; offering exchange requirements of the 
various undertakings abroad and leaving 
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local costs, often quite high, to be met from 
local funds; skillfully employing the by now 
well-developed technique of bilateralism 
coupled with the foreign trade monopoly; 
and utilizing other similar non-economic, 
psychological, and often admittedly political 
devices and instrumentalities in their for- 
eign trade have assisted the USSR and its 
“friends” to gain a reputation far overriding 
the resources and the volume of trade ac- 
tually involved. Mr. Allen rightly points 
out that over time Soviet blunders were 
committed here as well, just as that the de- 
veloped Communist Bloc may be gaining 
considerable economic advantages from a 
barter with underdeveloped countries, now 
and in the future. 

In different ways, then, the three books 
emphasize the issue of change. They iden- 
tify, assess and in fact are based upon the 
concept of innovation—in Soviet politics 
and official ideology, in Soviet military 
thought and warfare, and in Soviet foreign 
economic activities and policies. Two of 
the three volumes—and the third by impli- 
cation—include the applied issue of the 
Communist Bloc as the integral part of the 
Soviet world. And all three suggest that 
their content, though revolutionary at the 
time of publication, is bound to be affected 
by newer and quite possibly more profound 
changes to be expected as inevitable in the 
near future. 

This, indeed, is the case. Since their 
publication, events have occurred in the 
Soviet world which have surprised even the 
shrewdest professional onlookers of the 
Soviet scene. We cannot deal with all of 
the outstanding issues here. From a long- 
range point of view, however, perhaps the 
most significant changes and developments 
have taken place within the Communist 
Bloc, between the USSR and some of the 
other members of the Bloc; and those events 
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in turn have affected Soviet policies to- 
wards the West and towards the underde- 
veloped countries. 

Much has been written on the Soviet- 
Chinese doctrinal conflict, the first develop- 
mental stage of which culminated last No- 
vember in Moscow at a Parties’ Conference 
marked by fractionalism of communism un- 
precedented in the annals and history of 
the “vanguard” of world communism, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
effective, direct and dramatic challenge 
posed here to the Soviet comrades and 
Khrushchev, though patched up temporarily 
with the “unanimous” Moscow Declaration, 
seems to be developing into the most cur- 
ious paradox of double standards and dual 
order the “Socialist Camp” has ever wit- 
nessed. 

On the one hand, there is the regional 
bloc of twelve states, the “world socialist 
system,” the “great socialist camp,” and, 
since 1956, the “Great Commonwealth of 
Socialist Nations.” Bound together by a 
host of multilateral conventions and bilat- 
eral treaties and agreements of political, 
military, economic, functional and cultural 
character on state and governmental levels, 
(the Bloc has no similar ties on the party 
level,) the communist regional grouping of 
states is displaying a tendency toward more 
rather than less organization, toward more 
rather than less institutionalized coopera- 
tion, toward more rather than less equality, 
toward a more rather than less complex in- 
stitutional pattern. In comparison with 
Stalin’s primitive preference for homogene- 
ity under complete Soviet tutelage, the pres- 
ent trend toward healthy heterogeneity— 
without adversely affecting or encroaching 
upon the advantageous position of the 
strongest state of them all, the Soviet Union 
—appears to embody the preferred institu- 
tional pattern. Although far from ideal, the 
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formal set of rules and institutionalized ties 
appear to promise gradually increasing ad- 
vantages of some compromise and some 
“mutual benefit” to the individual Bloc 
states. 

On the other hand, the interparty rela- 
tions within the Bloc, directly affected by 
the doctrinal conflict, have been deteriorat- 
ing in almost direct proportion to the im- 
proving interstate relations. The 1956 Polish 
developments, the Hungarian revolution, 
the second break with Yugoslavia, the ap- 
pearance of “in-groups” within the camp— 
ranging all the way from the deviation- 
prone Chinese-Albanian alliance to the more 
conformist East German-Czechoslovak tie— 
and the corresponding Soviet insistence on 
frequent contacts between Bloc party lead- 
ers in order to bring the refractory parties 
in line could be viewed as causes, symp- 
toms and consequences as well of gradually 
widening horizontal schisms within the 
ideological structure of the Bloc. The vary- 
ing national circumstances of the Bloc mem- 
bers appear to require constant and sus- 
tained ideological adjustments and read- 
justments. These in turn weaken the unity 
of the Bloc, which is, after all, founded on 
common ideology. The November, 1960 
Conference of the Leaders of the 81 Com- 
munist Parties in Moscow, reflecting the 
culmination of this trend toward party di- 
versity, placed new and definite outer limits 
on Soviet demands for ideological uniform- 
ity. When Khrushchev said on January 6, 
1961, that it was “impossible” and “unneces- 
sary” to “lead Communist parties from a 
single center” because “it spells no ad- 
vantage to our party or other parties” and 
that “it only creates difficulties,” he implied 
that while the Communist Party of the 
USSR may on occasion refuse responsibility 
for and to the other parties of the Bloc and 
thus tolerate a degree of diversity previously 
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unthinkable, the USSR as a state is deter- 
mined to maintain its position of primacy as 
the most powerful socialist state. In this 
sense, it may not be an overstatement to 
suggest that the party, the Communist Party 
of USSR, is, at least for purposes of Bloc 
relations, being subordinated to the state, 
the Soviet Union, just as the individual 
national communist parties become sub- 
ordinated to states-members of the Bloc. 

This paradoxical but fascinating develop- 
ment, in which the Soviet leadership ap- 
pears now to trade the previous absolute 
Bloc party unity and subordination for a 
Bloc state cohesion and integration, appears 
to be a Khrushchevian formula. It is a 
pragmatic and dramatic concession to the 
former “satellite” states—a concession which 
attempts to make the respective communist 
parties increasingly instruments of the states, 
rather than the reverse of the not so distant 
past. The dogged insistence on complete 
ideological conformity has been replaced by 
a hesitant acceptance of the possibility of 
some ideological disagreement and conflict. 
While sanctioning such possible ideological 
digressions, however, Khrushchev attempts 
at the same time to minimize their danger 
to the Bloc cohesion by relegating them to 
a secondary level of importance. To fill the 
vacuum he created on the primary level, 
Khrushchev now appears to attempt to 
elevate the state members of the Bloc to 
that level, establishing thereby the limits of 
ideological diversity. An ideological quarrel 
which might endanger Bloc unity on the 
interstate, regional level cannot be tolerated. 
Conversely, ideological skirmishes which do 
not conflict with regional integration of the 
socialist states and concern problems pe- 
ripheral to it are now permissible. 

This may sound like an oversimplification 
of a complex process. And yet, the facts as 
they emerge appear to be supporting this 
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thesis. The concession of Khrushchev to 
centrifugal national forces within the Bloc 
appears to be genuine because it is meaning- 
ful as a remedy to the observable, and 
dangerous, stresses and strains within the 
Bloc. It provides legitimate outlets for “na- 
tional environments” of the Bloc members 
while strengthening the members’ individ- 
ual political, economic and social founda- 
tions to make them stronger links within the 
chain of the Bloc. As a political safeguard 
against the dangers of ideological erosion, 
the nationalization of the parties of the Bloc 
appears to serve the crucial function of 
strengthening the Bloc by endowing its 
several parts with individual properties of 
strength. 

The Soviet “socialism in one country,” ex- 
tended to the whole region from the Elbe 
to Pyonyang, shows now, under pressure of 
events, a healthy tendency to mean “social- 
ism in several countries.” At the same time 
and by the same token, the sustained 
broadening of the base, not unlike Lenin’s 
policy of self-determination forty years ago, 
may also be viewed in the Kremlin as an 
invitation to other states outside the region 
to join in for a price smaller than ever and 
for their own good. Khrushchev’s 1955 
overtures to Tito failed in 1958; but who 
could doubt that Yugoslavia outside the 
Bloc remains a sore thumb and a constant 
reminder of Soviet impotence, communist 
heresy, and unpunished treason? 

The communist camp then appears— 
with Khrushchev’s approval and under 
Soviet sponsorship—to be passing not only 
from a “Soviet” Bloc to a “Communist” 
Bloc but to a semblance of a Common- 
wealth of several states. True, this last stage 
has only just begun and its status nascendi 
has not yet passed. Yet, it can perhaps be 
already broadly identified as a second post- 
ponement of the permanent revolution of 
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communism, as a second phase of seculari- 
zation of Marxism, and as a second paro- 
chialism of socialism. If “socialism in one 
country” meant building up a strong na- 
tional Soviet base first and foremost, then 
“socialism in several countries” means 
building up a powerful socialist regional 
base under the banner of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” a second retreat from Marxian 
internationalism. Heterogeneous “socialism 
in one region,” the second stopover “on the 
way to world communism,” appears to be 
as necessary for the socialist camp as was 
“socialism in one country” for the USSR. 
Atomized in the several states, but with the 
USSR stronger than any or all of them, 
communism was postponed again, this time 
on behalf of the other socialist states in the 
region who are expected, with Soviet assist- 
ance, to catch up with Soviet progress. 

In sum, a serious and sustained effort is 
now being made to outweigh conflict and 
limit friction within the Bloc by superim- 
posing an overriding and positive commun- 
ity of interest in which all the participants 
could share on a more equal basis than ever 
before. With Soviet blessing and welcomed 
by the individual member-states, the single 
ideology now frankly blended with the 
several “national environments” is hopefully 
expected to lead to, rather than depart from, 
further integration of the states-members of 
the “Socialist Commonwealth.” 

Khrushchev’s unilateral, open and mili- 
tant indictment of the Albanian Communists 
at the Twenty-second Party Congress in 
Moscow last October appears to confirm 
the proposition that ideological skirmishes 
which do not conflict, in the Soviet view, 
with regional integration of the Socialist 
states are permissible, but an ideological 
quarrel which might endanger Bloc unity 
cannot be tolerated. Even previously, Al- 
bania’s dictator, General Enver Hoxha, op- 
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posed the Soviet effort at reconciliation 
with “revisionist” Yugoslavia, resisted the 
de-Stalinization and “cult of personality” 
campaign, and purged “revisionists,” i.e, 
pro-Khrushchev elements, from the Alba- 
nian Party. By expelling the Soviet fleet 
from the Albanian submarine base at Va- 
lona and evicting all Soviet military mis- 
sions from Albania, however, he tampered 
with the state security matters of the Bloc 
which he deprived of its only base in the 
Mediterranean. Hoxha violated the limits 
of ideological diversity within the Bloc. He 
had to be punished. 

This new incident suggests that the 
threat to communism of the Scylla of “re- 
visionism” and the Charybdis of “dogmatism 
and sectarianism” is much more potent, real 
and present than that of imperialism. To 
Khrushchev, Stalinism, the “cult of person- 
ality,” and the old truth of the dead ruling 
the living, presents the greatest peril to the 
Bloc, one which must be rooted out here 
and now. To Mao Tse-tung, on the other 
hand, this certainly is no threat, and pos- 
sibly no issue at all. On the contrary, the 
unilateral Soviet public denunciation of a 
Bloc member, without previous consultation 
with all other members, thereby violating 
the principle of equality of Bloc members, 
poses a grave threat and “cannot be re- 
garded as a serious Marxist-Leninist atti- 
tude. Such an attitude will only grieve 
those near and dear to us and gladden our 
enemies,” Premier Chou En-lai was reported 
to have said at the Twenty-second Party 
Congress. 

In other words, Mao Tse-tung disagrees 
with Khrushchev on the limits of ideological 
diversity within the Bloc. To force the is- 
sue, Khrushchev brought the quarrel into 
the open and had the foreign communist 
leaders at the Twenty-second Congress in 
effect vote on it. The risk was well taken. 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


The tabulations showed that Khrushchev 
won handsomely, both in the general as 
well as in the Bloc voting. This perhaps 
should not be surprising. Outside of the 
Bloc, the issue essentially boils:down to the 
preference for Khrushchevian “peaceful co- 
existence” over Stalinist violence, terror and 
war. Within the Bloc, the more integrated 
—economically, militarily, politically, func- 
tionally and culturally — states of Eastern 
Europe, the hopeful beneficiaries of the 
new state of affairs, lined up solidly with 
Khrushchev. The less integrated states in 
the Bloc, the Far Eastern “observers” of the 
Soviet-East European integration process, 
namely North Korea and North Vietnam, 
morally supported by the leaders of the In- 
dian, Indonesian and Japanese Communist 
Parties, voted for Chou En-lai. To them, as 
well as to Communist China, the cohesion 
and integration of Bloc states is obviously 
still subordinate to the Communist Parties’ 
issues. 

Here perhaps is the reason why Khrush- 
chev carefully pointed out that at stake now 
were the benefits and fruits of state cooper- 
ation and integration which the recalcitrants 
and deviants would forfeit by their stand. 
He reminded the Chinese of their desperate 
need of Soviet economic aid as well as mili- 
tary and diplomatic backing, and told the 
Albanians that any Bloc state attempting to 
endanger Bloc unity “would deprive itself 
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of . . . the opportunities afforded by the 
world socialist system.” His warning, how- 
ever, was also designed to convey to all po- 
tential dissenters in the Bloc the Soviet 
determination and readiness to deal directly, 
swiftly and sternly with similar cases in the 
future, suggesting how costly a real Bloc- 
wide split might be to individual members 
—though not necessarily to the USSR—and 
reminding them of the vested interest of all 
Bloc members in the preservation, cohesion 
and further integration of the Bloc. 

The question, which no longer concerns 
the permissibility of deviating from the 
Moscow line but asks how far a Bloc mem- 
ber can deviate without immediate Soviet 
reprisal, seems to be answered now by the 
Albanian case. The outer limits of permis- 
sible ideological conflict are the mainte- 
nance, security, further growth and integra- 
tion of the Communist Bloc. 
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Editorial Announcement 


The Editorial Board wishes to express its 
deep appreciation for services rendered the 
Journal by Dina A. Zinnes and Dean G. 
Pruitt who have served as special depart- 
ment editors for the past four years. The 
current literature section, formerly edited by 
Mrs. Zinnes and Dr. Pruitt, has been tem- 
porarily discontinued. Readers of the Jour- 
nal are referred to Current Thought on 
Peace and War, edited by L. Larry Leon- 
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ard, 1404 Vickers Avenue, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Commencing with this issue, Professor 
Harold Jacobson of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at The University of Michi- 
gan will serve as Book Review Editor of 
the Journal. Professor Inis L. Claude, Jr., 
also of the Department of Political Science 
at The University of Michigan, is now serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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